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Sardine Weir in Passamaquoddy Bay 
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THE SARDINE FISHERIES 


A Leading Summer Industry of Maine 
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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of oceu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


ASTPORT and Lubec, on the coast of east- 

ern Maine, are the centers of the sardine 
industry in America—that is, of what is called 
the sardine industry ; for the little fish that are 
caught and canned there are not really sar- 
dines, but young herring. The true sardine is 
found only off the coast of France, but the 
small herring of Passamaquoddy Bay is an 
excellent substitute, and is so highly esteemed 
as a food delicacy that there is no resentment 
because it masquerades under the name of its 
French cousin. About two million cases—of 


fifty large cans, or a hundred small cans, to | 


the case—are consumed each year in this coun- 


try, nearly all of which come from the factories | 
of eastern Maine. The industry is one of | 


much importance along that part of the coast, 
and constitutes about one-fifth of the entire 
fisheries business of New England. Last year | 
the sardine pack was uncommonly large, so 
that the market was overstocked, and conse- 
quently some of the Eastport and Lubec fac- 
tories are not open this season. 

In the early days of the business, a third of 
a century ago, the fish were lured by toreh- | 
light into nets that were dragged behind boats. 
Now they are decoyed into weirs—big water- | 
traps, built of piles, brush and wire, into which 


the fish are swept by the tide and imprisoned | 


by the closing of a net gate. Much depends on 
the place where the weir is built. Most of the 
fish that are caught are young—for young fish, 
like children, are more easy to trap than their 
elders. When the full-grown fish are caught, 
they are dried and sold as herring, or are used 
as bait in seeking other fish. It is far easier 
to count chickens before they are hatched than 
it is to estimate the fish that will be in a weir 
after a given tide. A weir may yield from ten 
to thirty hogsheads of fish a day for days or 
weeks in succession, then will come a day, or 
a whole week, when not a fish appears. Un- 
less there are at least two hogsheads or more 
in the weir, it is not usually considered worth 
while to scoop them out with the dip-nets. 
By night the number is estimated by holding 
a torch over the side of the boat and noticing 
how many fish come to the surface. 

At the factory wharf the fish are taken from 
the boats in tubs, and within twenty-four 
hours have been beheaded, cleaned, washed, 
dried, cooked, and sealed in little tin cans of 


oil or mustard. There are usually eight fish | 


in a small can, and sixteen in a large one. 
Great skill is aequired in handling the fish, 
but an experienced worker can cut and clean a 
thousand an hour. The second process is a 
thorough washing in large tanks of running | eage 
water, after which the fish lie in a pickle of 


salt and water for several hours. They are | 


then spread out to dry on racks of coarse wire | 


netting, which are later wheeled into large | 
revolving steel cylinders, known as ‘‘reel- | 


ovens.’’ The cooking, which follows the 
drying process, is by baking or by frying in 
oil heated to the boiling-point. After cooking, 


the fish are ready for the cans. The canning | 


process is short, but not so simple as it seems, 
for oversalting or overdrying will cause the fish 
to break in pieces, and overcooking destroys 
their delicate flavor. 

The busy factories are interesting places to 
the summer visitors along the shores of beau- 
tiful Passamaquoddy Bay, although the power- 


fui odor of great quantities of fish is not always | 


pleasant. ‘s 
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RESIDENT Rowley of the Massachusetts | 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to | 
Animals offers to furnish open bridles, free of 
charge, to all teamsters of Boston and vicinity 
who will use them on their work-horses. The 
same offer has been made in New York. It 
is part of a crusade against blinders, based on 
the ground that they not only shut off free | 
vision and make nervous horses more nervous, 
but that they often become a source of injury. 
Blinders are used much less than formerly. 
‘They are never used on fire-department horses | 
in the large cities, although these horses, 
above all others, are exposed to terrifying con- | 
ditions. If a horse has been broken to blind- 
ers, however, it is not easy to accustom him 


lto road- work without them; there are too! 


many new things that he wants to look at. 
Some considerate drivers contend that horses 
are better off with blinders. They say that 
with them the horse attends to the business 
ahead of him and sees holes or obstructions, 
but that without them he looks everywhere 
but ag the road, and is especially watchful of 
the driver, in anticipation of the use of the 
whip. ‘a 

HODE Island, although a little state, has 

contributed with disproportionate liberality 
to American history. One important event 
has recently been called to mind. With impress- 
ive ceremonies, in which the governor and 
other state officers took part, a monument was 
dedicated last month to the memory of ‘Thomas 
Wilson Dorr, the leader of the *‘rebellion’’ 
that caused him to be regarded as a traitor 
who was trying to overthrow the state govern- 
ment. The seventy years that have passed | ¢, 
since the ‘‘rebellion’? have seen a complete | 
reversal of public feeling concerning it. 
Thomas Wilson Dorr was the leader of a move- 
ment to give Rhode Island a modern constitu- 
tion in place of that based on the charter granted 
by Charles II. He saw the injustice of the 
limited suffrage then in foree, and of the unfair 
system of representation in the state govern- 
ment. At that time, more than half a century 
after the Declaration of Independence, no one 
could vote in Rhode Island except those who 
possessed a certain amount of real estate, and 
the eldest sons of such real estate owners. The 





inequitable that Newport with eight thousand 
inhabitants, had six representatives, and Prov- 
idence, with twenty-three thousand, had only 
| four. 

Dorr led those who desired reform. When 

he failed before the legislature he advocated a 
resort to arms, and tried to seize the arsenal at 
Providence. Governor King proclaimed martial 
|law. Only a few followers rallied round Dorr. 
Chepachet, about fifteen miles from Providence, 
| proved the scene of a bloodless battle. Dorr 
fled to Connecticut, and his ‘‘army’’ went 
|}home. Such was **Dorr’s rebellion.’’ Two 
years later Dorr returned, was tried for high 
treason and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
| but after three years he was restored to free- 
dom ; and now, after seventy years, his memory 
is honored and his name praised. In fact, 
| before he came back from Connecticut to face 
trial, the Rhode Island Legislature gave the 
people a new constitution that contained nearly 
all that Dorr had contended for. 
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HIS PATIENCE EXHAUSTED. 


NCLE Jim runs a hotel in a small North 
LJ Carolina town. His man of all work is 

an old negro, named Bob, who has been 
with Uncle Jim for years. 


A short time ago Bob did not appear for 
work in the morning, but came in at about eleven 
o’clock, went up to the proprietor and said, 
‘*Massa Jim, I done go’n’ quit dis yere place. 
I ain’t go’n’ work foh you no moh.’’ 

“Why, Bob,’ cried Uncle Jim, ‘*what’s the 
matter? ’Haven’t I always treated you right?’’ 

* Yassir. 

‘*Haven’t I paid you good wages for years 
and years?’’ 
we y assir. ” 


this time?’’ 

‘**Yassir. ’’ 

‘*Well, Bob, you ain’t going to quit me this | 
way, are you: 5 Do you want a raise?’’ 

PA ad is all right, boss, but I’m go’n’ to | 
| ui 


| We’ ve been together too long for that. 


do one thing foh m 





hes east § stay and wuk at dis yere hotel, Massa 
Jim, only you'll hafter git me another board- 
in’-place. I won’t eat heah no moh.’’ 


» & 

A TROUBLESOME QUESTION. 
OSHIO Markino, a Japanese artist who 

gives his impressions of Englishwomen 

in a book called ‘-Miss John Bull,’’ tells 

la little incident which shows that there are 


two ways of understanding a very common 
English question. 


| I used to live in Greenwich, and thence I | 
; attended to the Japanese naval office in the 


morning, then to the night-school of the Gold- 


| smith Institute. It was nearly eleven o’clock | 


every night when [ arrived to m ~~ diggings. 
I was deadly tired. The landlo 

every evening, 
with your work to-day’? I always answered 
him every small detail of my work at the office 
j and the school. 

One day I said to my landlady, ‘‘Why is 
your husband giving me such a troublesome 
question? You see, I often feel too tired to 
answer.’’ She patted me, and said, ‘‘My 
poor boy, you need not give him all informa- 
tion of your work. It is our custom to sa 
‘How are you getting on?’ and if you simply 
| Say, ‘All right,’ that will be quite enough. ’’ 

The next evening the old man put the same 
question upon me. At first I rather hesitated, 
because I thought such an abrupt answer 
| might offend him; but I got courage at last 
when I saw his wife giving me some sign in 
| her eyes. I shouted loudly, ‘‘All right!’’ To 
| my surprise, the old man seemed more satisfied 
| than to hear the details! Since this event I 
began to incline to have more friendship with 
John Bullesses than John Bulls. 





system of legislative representation was so| 


‘*Haven’t you been my right-hand man all | 


**But, Bob, you won’t leave me, will you? | 


Bob was affected. He sniftied a littie. Then | 
he said, ** Wal, a Jim, I’ll stay ef you'll | 


nat is it, Bob?” asked Uncle Jim, | 


‘*‘How were you Pn ‘an | 


Schools and Colleges GODDARD SEMINARY 
n the Green Mountains. College entrance certificate. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will | General course. Music. State Teacher's piraining 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- Course. mestic Science Course. Modern Buildings. 


logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, | Gymnasiums. Four State Championships in Athletics. $260 a year. 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


| School, College or University. Address, 4 A MM A SC 00 GR A D ES 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, G R H L UAT 
° . will find excellent —— bow rena for learning one of the 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. mechanical trades by applying to ee Educational 
} De ne of Ge Sonoral Miest r oo Com dan 
| at es yon, as accepted applicants 
| WESTBROOK SEMINARY wit be paid regular compensation while reeling 
| Portland, Maine. Especial advantages for young instruction in the classrooms and shops. A 
| men and women who wish thorough preparation for will be admitted at all times. Send for descriptive ootlet. 
college or professional pe hool; for teaching; or for 
the work of everyday lif : 


. Courses for advanced students. e 

82d year opens Sept. 16 Tote. a mnasium. Wholesome 
athletics. §240. Catalogue. HERVEY H. HOYT, B. D., President. ae en land 0 é 00 
STATE NORMAL poset Salem, Mass. . 

Elementary Course: Two years. Prepares for teaching 16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
inelementary schools. Commercial Course: Three years. Normal training for music teachers. 
phe gan on for teaching commercial subjects in second- Codperation with graduates in maintain- 

ing high standards. Frequent confer- 


pd schools. Special c for college and normal 
nool graduates and toad hers. Co-educational. Tuition free. 

Hotance examinations, Sept. 3 and 4. J. A. Pitman, pal. ences. Memory training. NO FADS. 
48-page circular on request. 


The Wheeler Schoo pred a 4 30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


College preparation, strong courses in agriculture, «7 jere alia lered Di 

ys considered Monson Academy a school of the 
domestic science, music ond art. Athletic Fields. 75 acres. highest clase class. and admirably adapted to iting enn le col- 
Modern buildings. Liberal aon Terms moderate. Address, B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the ourt. 


C. P. KENDALL, Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 
ACADEMY 


DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, » OS. MONSO 109th YEAR 


In the White Mountains. Approved by N. 

Department of Instruction. Endowed. zreparee = for Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
college. Commercial department. Modern nes Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
and equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. privilege. Beautifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

$300 in prizes. $200 covers necessary expense for year. New tug ee Saaeeen. Longs ee Physical 

- Catalogue on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. Director. Rate $250 to $300. its of proven 

worth. For catalogue and book of views address, 


if +B) HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 
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Education is costly. Ignorance 





operators to pass U.S. government examination for ; 
more so. This school develops 
navy or merchant marine. Write for catalogue. manliness, builds character 
; trains mind and body at the 


formative time of a boy's life 
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West Point, Annapolis, or busi 
ness. 15 years under same 
management. Summer C 

Over $10,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our tive 
books free. Paul Weston French 
N. H., on the Connecticut River 


The Sargent School "faucstion" 


The largest normal school for physical education | $ 
in the world. Address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Wayntflete School Jf; 








’ Registrar. West Lebanon, N 
fortiand, Maine. A high-grade school for girls. opposite White River Ic., Vt.. 4 miles from Dartmouth College 





Expense Fifteen et and cighty day pupils. 
Outdoor | fe, Athletics. College Certifieate. New Build- 
ings. Extensive Grounds. booklet my the principals, | 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, 345 Danforth St. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


MERIDEN, N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. Experienced instructors. Certifieate privi- 
leges. Five buildings. New and separate dormitories 
for girlsand boys. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Endow- 
ment permits cost of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, pal. 


Montpelier Seminary 


A GOOD BOARDING SCHOOL 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


HEBRON ACADEMY courses. Certified graduates of High Schools 


Hebron, Me. Founded 1804. A Maine school, with and Academies admitted without examina- 
modern ‘methods and modern teachers. For boys and tion. Fall term begins Sept. 24, 1912. For 
girls. Send for catalogue. caialogue address, 
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THE BROWNE & NICHOLS 


School for Boys. Educates especially for 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 
George H. Browne, A. *5 Rev. hedge _— A.M., 
s Principals. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Strong faculty. 
College certificate. General courses. $150,000 in new buildings. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Separate department for young boys; | 
housemother. Endowment permits of moderate terms. 59th year. 


JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- eg 
ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnast Poe 


Entrance examinations June 2 and 21, and athletic tields. Housemother expenses $300. 
September 3 and 4, 1912. For circulars, address, For information of either department address, 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. | GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 


School of English Speech and Expression 


ELOCUTION, ENGLISH, GYMNASTICS. Private and class instruction included in the regular 
courses. Study of the Drama. Experienced teachers who develop your individual talent. For 
catalogue address MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Principal, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston 








Lowell 
Textile School 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibers. Complete three-year di- 
ploma courses in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
Ghecnteeincien. Textile Designing, Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Textile Engineering. Degrees of 
B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile Engineering) 
and B. T. D. (Bachelor of Textile Dyeing) 
offered for completion of prescribed four-year 









































MAIN BUILDING 





In the foot-hillsof the White Mountains. High eleva 
tion, pure air and water. 7 buildings, including a 

000 gyinnasium. Separate dormitories for young 
menand women. Athletic fields. Preparation fo: 
college or business. Music, art, elocution. Manual 
training. Special courses for High Sehool Gradu 
ates. Large endowment allows low cost of $25 
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Planning a Business Career? 


0 
lz 
{ A natural aptitude for business, although a fine auxiliary, will not win 
| without the ry tech I knowledge. Our Principal ran a business be- 
| fore he founded this school, consequently knows what training young men 
and women need to enable them to climb the ladder of business success; he 
=a knows how to impart that knowledge, too. 
We find HOMES for students and look after them. Write NOW for 
catalogue, free. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY. SMITH, Principal - - MALDEN, MASS. 
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Rhode Island Commercial School 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To enter the world of business fitted to take hold of even a subordinate position demands special 
training. This we giveand more. Situated at Providence, with its Grand Trunk Railroad Termi- 
nal, numerous factories, mills and offices, its steamships plying between this port and E urope 
this school supplies these industries with stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, secretaries 
and other competent workers. Our quickly places graduates in good positions 


SUCCESS 


Our graduates are making splendid records in business everywhere. Write to-day for booklet 

Words From Those.Who Know.” If it paid them to acquire our training — if they have made 
a success in the business world as a result of this training — it is reasonable to assume that what 
we have done for them we can do for you. Will you write for this book? To-day ? 


REASONS 


It differs from most other business schools. Its courses prepare young people to become not 
simply bookkeepers and stenographers, but give them the general education that will enable 
them to advance to more important positions and eventually become the business leaders of the 
future. Careful attention paid to the selection of boarding accommodations for non-resident pupils 
For booklet and a “ Record of Successes "’ write to 


HARRY LOEB JACOBS, Principal 











Butler Exchange Providence, Rhode Island 
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ordeal to face. But as 

he came out upon the 
front porch of his father’s 
quarters, with his hands deep 
in his trousers pockets, and 
his under jaw thrust out, he 
looked indifferent enough, even 
disdainful. There were seven 
boys and one girl who had been playing a 
desultory sort of mumblety-peg near the flag- 
staff for the last half-hour, and he knew they 
were only waiting for him to come out. 

His name was Clinton Martindale; he was 
the son of Captain Martindale, and he had 
arrived at the post that day. It was the first 
time that he had been at a post since he had 
been a motherless baby, who had to be sent 
East to his aunt’s until he should grow up. 

He was grown up now—at least, he was 
fourteen years old; but he felt unpleasantly 
ignorant. He did not even know that the high 
white pole with the broad white base was the 
flagstaff and band-stand ; and if there had been 
a little more grass on it, he would have called 
the parade-ground a lawn. 

The boys and the girl had drawn out a hop- 
scotch ground, and had begun to play, keeping 
one eye on his porch. He sauntered down 
toward them leisurely. As the girl was hop- 
ping just then, he stopped beside one of the 
boys. The boy said, ‘‘Hello!’? and Clinton 
answered, ‘‘Hello!’’ Then there was silence. 

‘**Your horse heaven ought to be wider 
than that,’’ Clinton finally observed. The 
boy resented the interference of a ‘‘tender- 
foot.’’ 

‘*We like it the way it is,’’ he answered, 
immovably. ‘*My name’s John Rogers,’’ he 
added ina moment. ‘*What’s yours?’’ Clin- 
ton told him, and nodded toward the girl. 

‘*Who’s that?’’ he asked. 

‘“* That’s my sister,’’ said John. 
father’s the commanding officer. ’’ 

The girl’s heel landed a half-inch over the 
line just there, and he called out to her, ‘* Here! 
You touched, Conny! Poison! Come out! 
It’s my turn.’’ 

Serewing herself round, she looked down at 
her heel. ‘‘I guess I did,’’ she admitted. 

As her brother took her place, he made the 
introduction. ‘‘Her name is Constance,’’ he 
said. ‘*‘And his is Clinton.’’ Clinton took 
off his hat and put out his hand. 

Constance was a pretty girl, he decided, and 
she proved a very pleasant one. She helped 
him make friends with the other fellows. When 
first call for retreat sounded, she explained to 
him that they were not permitted on the parade- 
ground at guard-mounting, retreat, inspection 
or parade, and took him to sit on her own 
front steps to watch the ceremony. 

She told him that she was fourteen, too, 
and that she had been East a year before, to 
Chicago. Clinton.laughed at this statement. 
In the part of the country where he had 
lived Chicago had always been ‘‘out West.’’ 

‘Can you ride?’’ she asked him. 

‘*Horseback?’? Clinton shook his head. 
‘*No, I guess I can’t.’’ 


r knew that he had an 


ce Our 


Constance looked surprised, for she had sup- | especially. 


posed that every one except ‘‘dough-boys’’ | 
and raw recruits could ride. She would have 
laughed, but she remembered that it was not 


mother, besides. 
*‘T’ll teach you to ride,’’ she said. 


Clinton thanked her, but explained that his | 


father was going to have him taught with the 
last recruits. 
learn—even if I do get a few broken bones. ’’ 


afterward. You know,’’ she added, ‘‘don’t | 
ou, that I am the only girl in the post?’’ 


She was by no means sure that she was | 


proud of that, but it was a fact that had to be | 


ced. She was quite as good fun as the} hareand hounds without 
wys, and she was more careful of Clinton’s | him. 


elings. 


The boy soon learned to ride with the! mounting, and watched 
cruits, hurdle drill and all—although he had | them go. 
/many falls that he did not even keep count | hare this 


f them. 


ell for one who had lived in a city all his) 
ie. He did do well, just as Constance said, 


t he was far from being able to do what | other hares galloped off. 
He could not go ward the hounds, with a blare of a little brass | 
a dead run through a prairie-dog village | trumpet, gave chase. 
id escape all the holes,—the very jerkiest | 
ierformance known to horsemanship, — nor | ful world. 
vuld he leap a log when he was going down | his pony, and half-heartedly jumped an ace- 
quia or two. 


e and the others could. 


“ rocky hill at a gallop. 


. But until Clinton could do these things, he | head rises up directly under your nose it looks 
‘ew that he would never be permitted to join | unnatur: ally large. 
He was riding at a walk near the sutler’s 


| he would have liked to tell. 


| away. 
really his fault, probably, and that he had no | 


‘*He says it’s the best way to| alone with the Chinese 
| cook. Since he had given 
‘Then you will be able to ride with us| somekind of party every 
day during the week that 
his father had been gone, 


Constance, who let him go riding | came out of her quarters and stood holding | Mrs. 
ith her before the boys thought him fit to go | up her long riding-skirt, waiting. 
ith them at all, told him that he did very | of the boys came up from the stables, leading 


e hare-and-hounds club, now the ambition | 
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THE PONY WAS DOWN, AND CLINTON WAS UNDER HIM 


Being left at home when the others | store, and wondering what he should do next, 
when he saw four mounted soldiers in scouting | 
| clothes coming toward him from the corrals. 
There was one morning when he felt it| He trotted up to join them. 
His father, taking the second lieu- | ‘*Hello, Christy!’’ he said to the corporal | 
tenant and a detachment of his own _ troop, | who was with them. ‘‘Where are you going ?’? | 
had gone off to The corporal told him. The telegraph-line 
was down somewhere between there and the 


It was not a scout, - a practise | 
march, for the country had been quiet for a| next post. ‘‘We’re detailed to fix it,’’ he’said. 
‘*There ain’t any Indians on the war-path just 


good while. Ile had 
troops were supposed to now, so I guess it’s cow- 
need exercise. boys that have been 

Clinton had been left shooting at the insu- 

lators, for a spree.’’ 

A thought flashed into 
Clinton’s mind. He 
would have an adven- 
ture, after all. 

‘*My father’s coming 
back to-day,’’ he said. 
**T guess I’ll ride out 


of his life. 
played hare and hounds hurt him more than 














it was all the harder to 
have them decide to play 





He stood in his with you and meet 

room just after guard- him.’’ 
The corporal con- 
Conny was a sented. ‘‘But you had 


time. She better send word up to 
Rogers, or some one,’? he advised. 

‘*They might be looking for you.’’ 

Clinton asked a soldier to deliver the mes- 
sage. ‘‘You tell her I’m O. K., and that I’ll 
be back with father this afternoon. I’m with 
the telegraph detail. ’’ 

It was the splendid morning of a summer 
| day, not yet too warm. They rode on and on 
at the steady cavalry trot. At noon, some 
eighteen miles from the post, they halted. 
They had found the trouble at last. 

‘It’s a cut,’’ the corporal said, examining 
the ends of the wire. ‘‘And it looks mighty 
like Indian work. ’’ 

He glanced about the ground for signs. 


When one 
her horse and riding his own, she mounted 


| with a single spring. Then she and the three 
Ten minutes after- 


Clinton felt that he was alone in an ungrate- 
He went down to the corral, saddled 


He reflected that when a pony’s 
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Plainly a good many feet had 
passed there. A private went 
off into the chaparral, leading 
his horse and scrutinizing the 
sand. When he came back he 
looked grave. 

‘*It’s Apaches, all right,’’ 
he said, and glanced uneasily 
at Clinton. ‘‘I wish,’’ he said 
to Christy, in a low voice, ‘‘that we’d left 
the kid behind. ’’ 

Christy reassured him. ‘‘There ain’t any 
bucks on the war-path. It might be a hunting- 
party of them that got gay, that’s all.’’ 

But he set to work on the repairs hurriedly. 
Suddenly he stopped short and put his ear to 
the ground. 

‘*There’s something coming,’’ he said. He 
went to the horses that Clinton was holding 
under the shade of a mesquit, and took his 
carbine from his holster. The others did the 
same. ‘‘] guess it’s the captain’s troop, 
though,’’ the corporal said. ‘‘It sounded that 
way.’’ 

He watched the top of the rise over which 
the road led. Clinton watched, too, and his 
heart beat with quick jumps and long pauses. 
He listened so hard that the silence seemed to 
sing in his ears. A cloud of dust showed above 
the swell; the next minute some riders came 
into sight. It was the cavalry troop. The 
men put their carbines back and went on with 
their repairs. Clinton discovered that he was 
trembling. 

The troop came to a halt in the road beside 
them. Captain Martindale was not with it; 
the second lieutenant was in command. 

‘*There’s trouble up at the agency again,’’ 
he said to the corporal. ‘‘A lot of bucks went 
off without any warning some time yesterday. 


They killed a- settler and some stock. Did 
they cut this line?’’ 
The corporal believed that they did. ‘‘Any- 


way, there’s e lot of moccasin-tracks off there 
in the serub.’ 

‘*The line’s all right to here,’’ the lieutenant 
said, ‘‘and we’ll wait for you until you patch 
this up.’’ 

He gave the order to dismount; the men 
were on the ground at the word, and began 
hunting bits of shade to sit in. Then they 
fell to eating the rations in their saddle-bags. 
There were three Apache scouts with the 
soldiers. 

The lieutenant went over to the mesquit- 
tree, where the horses of the detail were. 
‘‘Why, what are you doing here, Clinton?’’ 
he exclaimed. Clinton told him. 

‘‘Your father had to go to the agency to 
investigate,’’ the young officer said, ‘‘and he 
won’t be back for a few days yet. You ought 
not to have come out like this. ’’ 

They sat down together on the ground, and 
the lieutenant described the situation, and 
talked it over with him. Clinton’s breast 
swelled with satisfaction. What was playing 
hare and hounds to this? This was hardly 
less than a real campaign. 

When the corporal had finished ‘the work 
and reported, they rode on; and after a while 
they came to a hollow between two low hills. 
The ravine itself and the hills on each side 
were thickly timbered. In the bottom was 
the dry bed of a winter stream. The lieutenant 
gave a quick glance of apprehension round 
him, and then the order to gallop. He led 
the way into the wooded gully. 

But it was already too late; a shot rang and 
rattled and reverberated between the hills, 
and a trooper jumped in his saddle, turned, 
and fell to the ground. They were ambushed 
clearly enough, for there was almost a roll of 
musketry now. The lieutenant ordered: the 
men to dismount. The horses were turned 
over to a detail. 

‘*Take them down to those rocks there!’’ 
the lieutenant commanded. The rocks made 
a three-sided shelter along the arroyo a hun- 
dred yardsaway. The lieutenant remembered 
Clinton suddenly. 

‘*Go down with them !’’ he said. 

Clinton led the pony after the horses, and 
stood backed up against the rocks, with the 
pony in front of him. 

He could catch glimpses up the 
blue figures behind tree 
and could see white puffs of smoke. 


ravine of 
trunks and bushes, 
His fear 


passed ; he began to notice things calmly. Soon 
a sergeant came creeping into the shelter. He 


was holding up a broken arm. The men in 
charge of the horses bound it up with the 
sleeves of Clinton’s cotton shirt, for the shirts 
of the others were all made of flannel. ‘*Why 
doesn’t the lieutenant send a courier in to the 
post?’’ one of the men asked. 

‘*Scared of seeming seared, I guess,’’ the ser- 
geant said between gritted teeth. ‘‘I told him 








perately that his own pony was getting fagyed. 
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I thought he ought to, but he’s never seen 
this particular kind of a death-trap before. ’’ 

‘*Somebody ought to go, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Who?’’? the sergeant asked, crossly. His 
arm pained him. ‘‘We’ll be wiped out. It'll | 
be a massacre unless we get reénforcements. 
But it ain’t any of our concern. ’’ 

Clinton began to think that perhaps it was 
his coneern. The soldiers were subject. to 
orders; they could come and go only as they | 
were bidden. But that did not apply to him, 
he thought, for the regulations regarding camp- 
followers had never come under his notice. 
He thought it over for a long while, before he 
decided to take the risk. It would be great, he 
knew. He had learned many things in that 
last long hour behind the boulders of the ravine. 
He knew that he might be killed himself, but 
if he were not killed, he would be able to save 
many lives. And for him to remain there 
would mean death to himself and to all of 
them. The sergeant had said so, and the 
sergeant was in his fourth enlistment and had 
fought Indians all his life. 

Slowly, while the others were looking away 
from him, he led his pony, a step at a time, | 
beyond the boulders, and took a quick look | 
about him. Right in front of him, leading | 
directly up the hillside, was a cow-path, or trail 





and if so— But it was the one chance. He | 
felt of the girths. Then, mounting, he struck 
the pony a stinging blow with his quirt. 

If any shots were aimed at him as he flew 
up the hillside, they went wide, and no one 
followed. He came upon the flat 
above the ravine; the twelve miles 





| Indian. 


ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


was cruel, and was growing worse. He felt 
the more for his poor little pony, and for the 
He pointed to the revolver in the 
Indian’s cartridge-belt and then to the pony. 
‘*Shoot horse, caballo,’’ he suggested. 
When he looked back again the Indian had 
obeyed, and had crawled to the shade of a 


|elump of greasewood. Clinton hurried the 


tired horse on toward the fort, now but a few 
miles away. Half an hour later two troops 


| were galloping back over his trail with sure 


rescue for the imperiled Faraday and his 
men. 

Clinton sat on the Rogers porch the next 
morning. Constance was reading tohim. The 
surgeon had said that he must not be bothered 





with much company. His bandaged foot rested 
on a pillow. It hurt him, to be sure, but he 
was having a beautiful time. ‘The lieutenant 
had come up to him as soon as he was out. 

‘*You’re all right, Clinton,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
it hadn’t been for you, we might not any of 
us have been alive to-day.’’ 

And Constance had had a consultation with 
the other boys. Then she had proposed some- 
thing to him. 

‘*T don’t suppose you will care about make- 
believe now,’’ she said, ‘‘but if you don’t 
mind too much, we wish you would belong to 
the hare-and-hounds club. ’’ 

And Clinton was more pleased by that than 
by the lieutenant’s words. 


FARNING and~ LEARNING 


Gy Grace Etfelwyn Cody ; fT) 
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- OING tolunch? How’d you like some | department store on Main Street, and the softly 


company ?’’ © 
Eleanor Eaton, who had just closed 


| 


carpeted, dimly lighted café on its top floor 
was not unknown to Eleanor, who had regarded 


| tell you how long they’ll wait for their money. 
Listen—don’t you know some business man 
that would let you refer to him? That’s all 
you need. ’’ 
Eleanor shook her head. The bewitching 
blue suit, her own home training, the new city 
| standards of right and wrong—among all these 
| She found herself in a maze, with nothing defi- 
| nite to follow but Francie’s persuasive voice. 
Before she could throw off the spell, she had 
| done several things. She had ordered the blue 
suit put aside for an hour, she jad taken a 
| hastily scribbled note from Francie to her 
| cousin, Mr. Colburn, and she was waiting in 
| the reception-room of a business office. This 
cousin had guaranteed Francie’s account the 
year before. 

‘*It’s the merest form, you know,’’ she had 
assured Eleanor. ‘‘I wish I could stay to 
introduce you in person, but I’m late for that 
matinée now, and Maude Kellogg will be up 
in the air. All you have to do is to hand him 
this note, and he’ll probably tell you it’s a 
pleasure and privilege. Good luck !’’ 

But the door had hardly closed on the per- 
suasive Francie before Eleanor began to see 
| things with her own eyes. How had she let 
herself be rushed into this queer situation? 





the door upon the offices of the Sphere Insur-| it rather as a place to show proudly to one’s What would her family say? She decided not 
of some sort, cut through bushes as high as his | ance Company, and was waiting in the hall | out-of-town friends than as a place to take |to wait; but at that instant a door opened. 
pony. ‘There might be Indians in those bushes, | for the elevator, turned at the double question. | luncheon. However, with the twelve dollars| Mr. Colburn himself, keen-eyed and grave, 
that represented her week’s work intact in her | was motioning her to enter. 


It came from the smartly dressed girl whose 
typewriter stood next to hers in the office. 
‘*Yes, do come, though maybe —’’ 
hesitated, pleased and embarrassed. Of the 
four stenographers employed by the company, 





purse, she felt safe in following, even to 


Eleanor | Meadowcroft’s. 


The shaded candle on the table to which 
they were shown, the fine linen and the delicate 
china made Eleanor suddenly con- 

scious of her last season’s brown 











to the garrison were before him, 
open and clear. Bringing the 
quirt down again on the bay 
flanks of his pony, the boy, bend- 
ing forward over the short pommel 
of his saddle, settled to his work. 

After a time he turned his head 
and looked behind. Some one was 
following him, some one who did 
not wear dark blue and a slouch- 
hat, but who was naked from the 
loins down, and whose forehead 
was bound with a red band. It 
was an Indian. 

Clinton wondered, with a good 
deal of calm curiosity, why he 
was not afraid, why his heart 
beat more evenly than it was wont 
to beat even at riding-drill. His 
chief thought seemed to be to get 
word to the garrison. He urged 
his pony on, and the little bronco 
fled at top speed. For mile after 
mile the Indian seemed to come 
no nearer, to be always the same 
hundred or more yards away. 
Clinton wondered, too, why he 
did not shoot. Was he waiting to 


get in closer range? ee Bias 





When he glanced back again the 
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Miss Ryder’s natty little costume 
stood the test of these surround- 
ings perfectly. 

“It’s chocolate and rolls for 
little Francie to-day. I’m too 
much in debt to feast. Will that 
appease you?’? And Frances 
Ryder gave the order for both 
with the manner of a duchess, 
while Eleanor took lessons. 

While they waited, Miss Ryder 
chattered. ‘‘This is the kind of 
place I feel at home in,’’ she 
declared, glancing up at the 
Tiffany dome over the fountain, 
and then from one to another 
of the well-dressed women seated 
at the tables near them. ‘“‘I’ma 
born millionaire without the mil- 
lion—that’s the trouble with me. 
By the way, let’s look at suits a 
minute on our way out. There’s 
a sale here, and I’ve simply noth- 
ing to wear.’’ 

Eleanor laughed. She could not 
help liking this girl, nonsense 
and all, and although the choco- 
late, when it came, was in the 








Indian was waving his arms and 
yelling wildly. And Clinton could 
tell that his pursuer was gaining 
at last. At the same moment he realized des- 


**Go on! go on!’? he urged. ‘‘ You must get 
to the post, you must!’’ and he brought down 
the quirt again and again. But the pony was 
played out. He had done his best. It was 
still a run, to be sure, but so much slower! 
And the Apache came on, yelling still. There 
was a louder and louder pounding of hoofs, a 
rush of wind, a deafening confusion, and a 
heavy fall. Clinton’s arms flew out and his 
forehead struck something hard. 

The pony was down, and Clinton was under 
him. He realized it in an instant as he 
wrenched round and looked up. The Apache 
was standing above him, clutching at the mane 
of his horse, and swaying and reeling. He 
held out a scrap of paper. 

**Seout,’’ he said. 

Then Clinton understood—and he was not 
sure whether his relief or his shame were the 
greater. It was one of the scouts that had 
been with the command, that was all. 

Ile was conscious of a pain in the leg that 
was under the pony, and he struggled to free 
himself. ‘‘I say,’’ he said, setting his teeth, 
‘*help me out of this, will you?’’ 

The Indian understood the struggles if not 
the words. He let go his clutch on his horse’s 
mane and started forward, but only to sink 
down on the road. His hand was at his 
breast; Clinton saw that there was a wound 
there. 

It was almost a minute before he could 
wrench his leg free, and then he could bear 
no weight on it. He made his way round to | 
the Indian. ‘*Me kill,’’ said the scout. His | 
voice was weak. He motioned to the scrap of 
paper. 

‘**Fort, pronto,’’ he said. 

Clinton unfolded the scrap and read it. 
Signed ‘*Faraday,’’ it demanded immediate 
help. Plainly there was need for haste. 
Clinton’s own pony was of no use. It had 
put its hoof into a chuck-hole and broken its 
leg above the fetlock. But the scout’s horse | 
was only winded. Crawling to it on his hands | 
and knees, Clinton scrambled to its back as | 
best he could. The pain in his twisted ankle | 





OF A DUCHESS. 


this jaunty Miss Ryder, with the laughing 
eyes and curly brown hair, was the one always 
called to the manager’s office to receive dicta- 
tion, and village-bred Eleanor, who had been 
only a month in the city, looked on her as a 
ranking officer in the business army. 

‘*Maybe I won’t admire the place where 
you eat? I suppose it’s some poor foodery, 
then. That’s what we girls call the pure-food 
restaurant round the corner,’’ she added, in 
response to Eleanor’s mystified look. 

‘*No, I’ve been going to the Midday Rest on 


FRANCES GAVE THE ORDER FOR BOTH WITH THE MANNER 





tiniest of cups, and the rolls 
searcely more than a _ nibble 
apiece, she enjoyed the novelty 
and the luxury of their surroundings, and paid 
the disproportionate check without a murmur. 

‘*T wish you’d say ‘Francie,’ ’’ was the next 
step in their friendship. By that time they 
were in the cloak and suit department, where 
Miss Ryder, before a mirror, was peeping over 
her own shoulder at the back of the pale gray 
coat that she was trying on. ‘‘I’ve liked you 
ever since the first morning I saw your Madonna 
face coming into the office, and it’s a terrible 
strain to call you ‘miss.’ Agreed? All right 
then, Eleanor. Why don’t you consider that 


Madison Street. Do you know it?’’ Eleanor’s| Alice - blue suit for yourself? Twenty - five 


impulse to enumerate the good things that had | dollars, marked down from forty. 


I only wish 


been heaped on her plate the day before, all | it was my size.’ 


for nineteen cents, was promptly nipped. 


““T can’t buy a suit to-day,’’ said Eleanor. 


‘No, thank you! Only that it’s one of those | But even as she spoke, she was submitting to 


heathenish cafeterias. 
of a girl with solemn brown eyes like yours— 
that she’d martyr herself at lunch-time. ’’ 

**But it isn’t heathenish. It was our min- 
ister’s wife at home that recommended it.’’ 

‘*Bless your heart—yes! Only I have theo- 
ries why girls don’t stand the down-town life 
as well as men. I say we don’t indulge our- 
selves enough. Most of us slave all the morn- 
ing, then go to some clattering, help-yourself 
place, —enough to give you a nervous headache 
by itself,—then slave all the afternoon again, 
and after that maybe go home and set the table 
for dinner. Not much like the average man, I 
tell you, with his club luxuries. ’’ ; 

‘*Well, I’d be glad of the chance to set the 








Just what I’d expect | the eager salesgirl, and slipping into the blue 


jacket. Surely there was no harm in that. 

‘“‘Oh!”? she exclaimed, involuntarily, as she 
faced the glass. 

‘“*A perfect fit! Not a bit of alteration 
needed. And the color’s so becoming! Isn’t 
she transformed? Such a bargain, too! 
Eleanor,’’ Francie turned from the salesgirl 
to say, ‘‘You’ve got to have it!’’ 

“But truly, I can’t buy a suit now.’ 
Eleanor walked resolutely from the mirror, 
and began to unbutton the coat. 

‘*Neither can I, but I just would if I struck 
a bargain like that. It’s economy to snatch 
it. Come here and talk it over.’’ 

Drawing aside, the two girls began a confi- 


table for dinner some of these nights.’? Eleanor | dential murmur. 


was sturdily herself, in spite of her admiration 
for Miss Ryder. 


| 


‘“*I’d love to let you put it on my account, 


‘*T’ve never been away from | only it’s in awful shape just now,’’ said 


home before, you see, and my worst time is| Francie, after a frank statement from Eleanor. 


when I go back to that boarding-house. 


Down- | ‘‘I’Il tell you—open an account yourself. By | 


town it’s different; everything’s so interesting | the first of the month you’d be able to pay at 


and exciting. Even going out to lunch has 


| been a kind of adventure every day. ’’ 


| 


least something on your suit, and gradually 
you’d whittle it off. That’s the only way I 


‘*Must have been—going back noon after |manage on my fifteen a week. Why, when I 
noon to that cafeteria! Now I believe in going | came to town, I thought I was going to send 
where there’s service and pretty dishes, even | money home—but, dear me! I have accounts | Miss Eaton, do you know how you came t 


if you don’t get so much actual food. That’s | at three different stores. 
why, since it’s Saturday, and we’ve all the | hair gray just now, too, but I don’t know | 


They’re turning my 


suit. She noticed, with an added 
sense of her own inferiority, that | 


Overcome with sudden embarrassment, 
Eleanor obeyed. In silence and with knitted 

| brow, he read the note she handed him. 
| Then he looked at her coldly. 

**So you wish to open a charge account at 
| Meadowcroft’s? May Lask, Miss—ah—Eaton, 
why Meadowcroft & Co. should give you 
credit? Have you anything—a bank-account, 
for instance, or are you entirely dependent on 
your weekly salary ?’’ 

Eleanor’s face was crimson. It was so 
different from the reception Francie had pic- 
tured! ‘‘I depend on my salary,’’ she admitted. 

His voice grew even colder. ‘‘Then the 
request you make of me—a stranger—amounts 
to this: You ask me, in case you should be 
taken ill, or for any reason lose your situation, 
to pay whatever you may happen to be owing 
at Meadowcroft’s, for shoes, hats, curling-irons 
—what not. Is that it?’’ 

She had risen to her feet, her hot impulse 
to deny suddenly blocked by the humiliating 
truth of his words. ‘‘I—didn’t understand it 
that way. Miss Ryder —’’ 

**Miss Ryder—yes. My enterprising young 
relative is in a fair way to get into trouble. 
I am about to write her a letter to that effect. 
When she came to me a year ago, and explained 
the time-saving convenience of an accouut, 
especially for the business girl whose shopping 
hours are limited, I saw no harm in it. I 
guaranteed her accounts at three places, in 
order to give her the chance she asked for, to 
shop economically and to the best advantage. 
I have reason to believe that she has abused 
my trust, and the more I have looked into the 
matter the more disgusted I have become with 
the irresponsibility of young women—business 
girls, they call themselves—in this matter of 
incurring debt. Miss Eaton, I am unable to 
grant your request. ’’ 

And Eleanor found herself ignominiously 
bowed from his presence. 

Outside the building she paused, with cheeks 
burning with mortification. There was no 
occasion now for going back to Meadowcroft’s, 
and as she turned her face toward her boardinz- 
house, she wondered why she was not irrecon- 
cilably angry with Francie Ryder. 

She was still pondering the question on 
Monday morning, when she saw Francie 
coming down the length of the Sphere office. 
The two girls had not met since their parting 
in Mr. Colburn’s waiting-room, but instead of 
the eager questioning that Eleanor confidently 
expected, she received a lackluster glance «nd 
brief nod. Francie’s usually bright face ws 
clouded as she seated herself at her typewri' 
The bustle of work went on about them, : 
it was nearly half an hour before Fra: 
stopped just long enough to ask Eleanor w 
her cousin had said when he got the note. 

Surprised at the change in her mat: 
Eleanor told her briefly. 

**Beast!’’ was Francie’s only comm 
Then her typewriter clicked on, but Ele: 
saw a tear splash down on Francie’s hand 

To add to her bewilderment, she heard 
self at that moment summoned to take dicta: 
from the manager. Knowing as she did t 
she was the veriest novice in the office, 
| could hardly believe her ears, and at first 
| staring blankly at Francie’s astonished | 
| until the clerk repeated his message. 

Mr. Hibbard, the gray -haired mana-: 
| looked up as she entered, and motioning 
to a chair, began without explanation 
| dictate a letter. When it was finished. 
|asked her to read it, and Eleanor flownd: 
painfully through her notes. 

‘“‘That will do for a beginning,’’ he s 
kindly. ‘‘I knew you were not an eX} 


t 





| employed here?’’ : 
‘‘My uncle’s recommendation?’’  Elea 


time there is, I’m going to march you up to| what I’d do without ’em. When I’ve charged | was still warm from the ordeal she had 


Meadowcroft’s. ’” 


Meadoweroft’s was the most fashionable | until the first one’s paid. I’d be ashamed to | 


all I dare to at one place, I trade at the next 


undergone. 
‘*Yes. Your uncle, my old friend, gave 
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a character. He didn’t say you were a first- 
class stenographer and typewriter. He told 
me frankly that you had no experience beyond 
the little he had been able to give you in 
his business. I made a place for you here 
because I want honest, sensible, dependable 
girls in this office. ’’ . 

Not knowing just what was expected of her, 
Eleanor waited. Mr. Hibbard picked up a 
bronze paper-weight and carefully examined 
it. It was a relief of Lincoln’s head. 

‘*T was lunching at Meadowcroft’s on Satur- 
day,’’ he said, studying the bronze features 
with half-closed eyes. ‘‘I saw you and Miss 
Ryder there. I—hadn’t noticed before that 
you were friends.’’ Hepaused. ‘‘Miss Eaton, 
I am saying these things to you for the sake 
of your uncle. I have almost decided to dis- 
pense with Miss Ryder’s services. ’’ 

A note of protest slipped from Eleanor’s lips, 
and Mr. Hibbard shot a quick glance at her. 

‘‘For the reason,’’ he went on, slowly, his 
eyes returning to the paper-weight, ‘*that she 
is not proving herself honest—sensible—de- 
pendable. One of the counts against her is 
that she receives too many calls from depart- 
ment-store collectors. I’m not saying, you 
understand, that a charge account is wrong, 
in itself, though I should certainly advise a 
young woman on a small salary to shun the 
temptation of credit, —but those calls I speak of 
mean overdue accounts, and overdue accounts, 
combined with evidence of continued extrava- 
gance, mean lack of character. In short,’’— 
his face became suddenly stern,—‘‘I wish you 
to train for Miss Ryder’s position. ’’ 

“Oh! I can’t!’’ cried Eleanor, impulsively. 
‘*At least—that is—I’m no better than she is, 
Mr. Hibbard. Truly, I’m not.’’ 

And then forgetting all her awe of the gray- 
haired manager, she told him the story of 
Saturday from beginning to end. 

*‘Mr. Hibbard,’’ she finished, at last, ‘‘I 
believe that when a girl begins to earn 
money it goes to her head. She can’t 
remember about board bills and laundry 
and things that have always been like air 
and water to her. I’m tempted myself 
every time I’m paid for my week’s work 
to put it all into a set of books or some 
such thing, and I’m sure it’s something 
that way with Francie Ryder. Why, 
she never dreams of being dishonest! If 
you could only talk to her, Mr. Hibbard, 
she’d see it your way—and then you 
would give her another chance, wouldn’t 
you??? re 

There was a silence. Mr. Hibbard’s 
eyes still rested on the kindly face of 
Lincoln, and Eleanor, remembering the 
tear that had splashed on Francie’s hand, 
forgot to be afraid. ‘* Please!’’ she 
added. 

He pushed the paper -weight half- 
across the desk. ‘‘You may send Miss 
Ryder in,’’ he said. 

It seemed a long time before Francie 
came out of the manager’s office, with 
fresh pages of dictation and a smile for 
the world. As she passed Eleanor, she 
said in a low voice: 

‘You’re going to lunch with me. 
Not Meadowcroft’s. I’ll try your place. ’’ 

That was all she said until they were 
seated opposite each other at a table in 
a quiet, secluded corner of the Midday 
Rest. Then Francie began to talk. 

Mr. Hibbard had been stern at first, but 
afterward kind—kind as a father. She had 
never dreamed that he could say things like 
that. The upshot was that she had promised 
to run no more accounts so long as she worked 
for the Sphere, and he, on his part, had 
advanced her the money to settle all her bills, 
with the agreement that he should keep back 
a dollar a week of her salary until he was 
repaid. 


‘‘And relieved!’’ The emphasis was fer- 


vent. ‘*Eleanor Eaton, this is where I begin 
ull over. I just waked up this morning to 


ie fact that I was in disgrace. There was a 
dreadful letter from Cousin Colburn, saying 
| was probably blacklisted at the stores, and 
iat my accounts would be closed. They’d 
tified him, you see. I never knew they 
d such horrid things! Then Mr. Hibbard 
dled me in and piled on the prospect of my 
ing discharged, and I had to face having 
y home folks know that. You saved me 
ere, you duck! He told me all about it. 
nd then—I’d had a note from my mother.’’ 
rancie’s voice suddenly choked. ‘‘She never 
eamed I knew, but my little sister had 
ritten me about Aunt Harriet’s giving mother 
e dollars to get a thin white dress that she 
eded very much, and—well, see!’’ 
"leanor reached across for the letter, and a 
ie money-order slipped from it to the table 
she began to read: 
Darling Child. Don’t fret your heart because 
‘ couldn’t give me a birthday present, and 
ove all—whatever neighbor-talk you have been 
aring about your not sending money home— 
u’t for a minute imagine that we misunderstand. 
‘ther knows how you long to lighten the load; 
. knows, too, how much more it costs to live in 
° City, and it’s because she does know that she 
ids this bit of extra money to help along. 
When she had finished, Eleanor looked at 
rancie through a blur. Somehow she had been 
‘ing her own mother’s face while she read. 


‘*What are you going to do with it?’’ she 
asked. 


“Do!’? Francie was dabbing at her eyes. 


eg 
xs < 





tive earthquake in southern Italy, in 
1908, was awakened to generous sym- 
pathy with the.sufferers. Similarly the earth- | 
quake that visited Charleston in 1886, and the | 
later and severer one that destroyed San Fran- 
cisco, attracted the attention and enlisted the | 
helpfulness of men and women everywhere. | 
Those earthquakes destroyed many thou- | 
sands of human lives. They occurred in cities 
with dense populations and buildings that were 
easily shaken down. The horror of the shocks 
was due to the fact that there were people there | 
in multitudes to suffer by the catastrophe, to | 
be crushed to death beneath falling walls, to | 
be rendered homeless and helpless. | 
An earthquake much worse than those 
occurred in this country in 1811—an earth- 
quake worse in violence, worse in the terror 
that it inspired, worse in every way except 
one: it caused little loss of life and destroyed 
few homes. ‘That it did so little harm was | 
due to the scarcity of settlements in the region | 
it agitated. As it was, the terror was well- | 
nigh beyond human endurance. 
In 1811 the Mississippi River flowed through 
a wilderness peopled with savages, hostile to an 
unusual degree. Tecumseh, the great states- 
man and warrior of the red men, had conceived 


Te whole world, appalled by the destruc- | 
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Then, as Eleanor’s face fell, ‘‘She’s going to 
have the prettiest white dimity I can find, as 
quick as the mails can take it to her—the 


‘I’m going shopping, and you’re going, too.’’ | darling !’’ 


THE : EARTHQUAKE : YEAR 
ON ‘THE: MISSISSIPP 
Cy George Cary Eggleston 
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accurate account of the catastrophe a hundred 
years after its occurrence. 

One of the calmest and most accurate ob- 
servers was W. L. Pierce, who very soon after 
his escape from the earthquake region wrote a 
minute account of his experiences, that was 
published in the New York Evening Post, 
and is preserved to this day in a few of the 
great libraries. His account was written on 
Christmas, just nine days after the occurrence. 





The First Shock. 


R. Pierce was floating down the river in a 
M flatboat that had reached New Madrid 
3end, seventy miles or so below the 
mouth of the Ohio, when the first shock came 
at two o’clock on the morning of Monday, 
December 16, 1811. It manifested itself first 
in rapid blows on the bottom of the boat, 
blows so severe that they threatened completely 
to destroy the craft. 

Three shocks, coming in rapid succession, 
lasted for eight minutes. They were terrible 
minutes. Large oak-trees were broken in two 
like dry twigs. Other great trees were up- 
rooted, and in Pierce’s phrase, ‘‘rushed from 
the forests, precipitating themselves into the 





THE BOTTOM OF THE RIVER WAS AS UNSTABLE AS THE DRY LAND 


the idea that if he could unite the Indians from | 
Indiana to Florida in an organized resistance, 
he might stop the Western advance of the 
white men. ‘To promote his scheme, he had 
gone south to visit the Choctaws, Cherokees 
and Creeks; and by way of awakening their 
enthusiasm, had told them that on his return 
to the north he would stamp his foot and that 
they should feel the earth tremble. 

The earthquakes were accepted by the Indi- 
ans everywhere as a fulfilment of this threat, 
but even before the earthquakes the Indians | 
throughout all that region had become sullenly 
or murderously hostile. Every pioneer had to 
| defend his cabin. Over every fireplace hung 
| long rifles. Flatboats floating down the river 
| were manned by armed and determined youths, 
| who for additional safety made it their custom 

to lash several of the boats together, so that in 
| case of an Indian attack they might be strong 
enough to repel it. 








|The Stamping of Tecumseh’s Foot. 


UCH were the conditions in that region 
S when the earthquakes came, and they 
| added greatly to the terror of the time. 
Many of the white people, indeed, were super- 
stitious enough to believe that the stamping of 

Tecumseh’s foot did produce the earthquakes. 
Others believed that the earthquakes were a 
| judgment of God upon the people for their 
| sins. 
The accounts that have reached us of what 
happened are by no means such as we should 
| have of a catastrophe of the kind occurring in 
|this day of newspapers and telegraphs, but 
fortunately many of those who endured the 
experience took pains to record their impres- 
| sions of it, and still more fortunately, one or 
two of them were calm and careful observers, 
in spite of the terror to which they were sub- 
| jected. As a result, it is possible to give an| 





| mud-flats, remained. 


into a thousand atoms.’’ The banks of the 
river everywhere gave way; here they slid 
into the stream, there they were upheaved 
into enormous piles of earth, like the works 
of a great fortress. Great chasms were opened 
in the earth, some of which continued to 
yawn threateningly, and others of which 
closed up again as suddenly as they had 


| opened. 


The bottom of the river was as unstable as 
the dry land along the shores. 
where the water had been many fathoms deep, 
the bottom was suddenly upheaved until only 
In other places, where 
there had been scarcely any water at all, a 
channel was instantly formed, so deep that no 
lead-line on board the flatboats could fathom it. 

From the deep river-bed dead and half- 
petrified trees, that had lain hidden there for 
ages, were thrown high into the air, and, fall- 
ing back, planted themselves, often upside 
down, in the mud. 

Meanwhile the waters of the river seemed to 
be boiling; here and there the gases escaping 
from beneath sent up huge waterspouts that 
might have wrecked even a steamship. These 
explosions forced up great masses of mud, 
sticks and refuse, often as high as thirty feet 
above the surface of the water. 

On shore the explosions, blowing the earth 
aside, left great cavernous, conical holes, pre- 
cisely such as an explosion of dynamite far 
beneath the surface might create. From these 
holes sulphurous gases flowed, and filled the 
air almost to the point of suffocation. In the 
river sulphurous streams, often hot enough to 
make the Whole river warm, flowed out like 
the gushings of a geyser. 

Perhaps the best indication we have of the 
violence of the convulsions is furnished by Mr. 
Pierce, who says that in one instance he saw 
a forest tree with a trunk three feet thick torn 
up by the roots from the place of its growth, 


| it exists to this day. 
| long, two or three miles wide, and very deep. 


| recorded in the history of earthquakes. 


In _ places | 


hurled bodily more than a hundred yards, and 
dropped into the river, where its roots em- 
bedded themselves so firmly in the mud that 
the tree stood upright in the water, quite as if 
it had always grown there. 

As has been said, the first three shocks lasted 
for eight minutes. Then, after a brief pause, 
they -were followed by others that lasted, with 
very brief interruptions, for one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours. For nearly two full years 
after that, every day brought its disturbances, 
some of them as violent as the first ones. 

New Madrid, on the river-bank, has always 
been regarded as the center of the disturbance 
—probably because there were no white men 
living very far west of the river. Scientific 
men who have studied the accounts that 
remain to us of the catastrophe are satisfied 
that the real center of it lay much farther 
west. However that may be, we know that 
the earthquakes extended all over southern 
Missouri and Illinois, western Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and Alabama. 

Not far east of the river a vast lake—Reel- 
foot—was formed almost instantaneously, and 
It is about fifty miles 


The land covered by it was densely wooded ; 
to this day, when the surface of the water is 
placid, the submerged forest—petrified now— 
can be plainly seen in the depths. 

Fortunately, there were then no cities in the 
region. Had there been, they would have 
been shaken down during that first eight min- 
utes, with results more disastrous than any 
No 
city could have withstood such shocks for even 
half a minute, and the people would have been 
crushed beneath falling walls before they could 
possibly have escaped. 

Fortunately also, there were no houses of 
brick or stone, and none of the kind we call 


| water with force sufficient to have dashed us | ‘‘frame,’’ for none of them could have endured 


the shocks. The only houses were log 
cabins, built of tree trunks notched to- 
gether at the corners, and roofed with 
what the Western people called clap- 
boards—a kind of shingle four feet long, 
riven out of the very lightest wood, and 
held in place by poles securely notched 
into the main timbers of the cabin. 

These log cabins were of one story, 
usually only seven or eight feet high in 
their walls, and no architect ever designed 
any form of human dwelling better fitted 
to endure earthquake shocks. Yet so 
severe were the disturbances that even 
the log cabins were twisted and turned 
about and wrecked; their inmates fled 
from them in terror, and dwelt thereafter 
in bush shelters that could hurt no one, 
even if they should tumble down. All 
the small towns and villages were de- 
serted; their inhabitants fled in terror 
from every structure that might be shaken 
to pieces. In one town there remained 
only one man—an old- negro, who was 
too feeble to get away. 

Safety, however, was not to be found 
even in the lightest of bush shelters, for 
in many places great chasms, opening 
in the earth, engulfed the shelters, with 
those in them. Sometimes the fissures, 
shutting as suddenly as they had opened, 
closed their jaws on what they had 
swallowed. 

The terror-stricken people had enough 
coolness left, however, to devise and adopt a 
means of protection against this danger. They 
observed that the fissures nearly always ran 
in a certain direction. Accordingly, they felled 
great trees at right angles to that direction, 
and built their shelters on the trunks, in the 
hope that they might serve to bridge any fis- 
sures that opened beneath them. 


In the Face of Danger. 


ANIC was natural; but the people were 

brave, hardy and resolute, accustomed to 

meet. danger without flinching. They 
were also accustomed to endure hardship with- 
out complaining, and to devise means for 
lessening it. So long as their bush huts, built 
upon tree trunks, gave reasonably safe shelter 
to their wives and children, they continued to 
cultivate their fields in spite of the fact that 
rifts were likely to occur in them at any 
moment. 

Meanwhile: the earthquakes continued. In 
the river many islands that had long been 
landmarks to the pilots of flatboats and keei- 
boats suddenly sank beneath the water and 
disappeared forever. Other islands, which 
remain to this day, were as suddenly heaved 
up from the bed of the river. 

There is a tradition that one of these islands, 
rising from the depths of the river channel at 
the precise point where two flatboats, lashed 
together, were floating down the stream, lifted 
them up and held them hopelessly stranded. 
The flatboatmen waited several days for the 
river to return and float their craft again. 
Their cargoes consisted mainly of provisions, 
—bacon, eggs, onions, potatoes, corn-meal, 
and the like,—but as long as they hoped to 
set their boats afloat again, they refused to 
draw upon these supplies for their own sup- 
port, because they belonged, not to them, but 
to other people. At last they gave up hope, 
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were called—sudden upheavals of the water, |appeared to be the hoped-for haven. He 
in which no skiff could live for a minute, and | attempted to make the entrance. Amid an 
in which the stoutest swimmer could not hold | | awful roar of breakers on each hand, the little 


broke up the flatboats, made a great raft of the |although many of them did not venture to 


timbers, placed the cargoes upon it, and feed- 
ing themselves from the provisions that they 
carried, started to float down to New Orleans. 

But when they pushed their raft away from 
the mud bank and out into the channel their 
troubles were not over. To their consternation, 
they discovered that the river was running 
up-stream. Either some upheaval farther 


| with bushes a little later, and with trees after 


build on the ground, but still built on tree 
trunks. Little by little the region became 
quiet. The mud banks that had been up- 
heaved in the river’s bed clothed themselves 
in greenery—with rushes and grasses at first, 


a while, some of which have grown into forest 
giants during the hundred years that have 


his own even long enough to be rescued. | craft was swept through the entrance to the 
Sometimes these ‘*boils’’ were so violent as to | cove at racing speed, but in attempting to come 
wreck flatboats that happened to be caught in | to, was blown on a shoai. Across this shoal 
them. Even steamboat pilots regarded them | the great waves drove them, till the pounding 
with respect as one of the dangers of naviga- | vessel went hard and fast ashore on a gravel 
tion that they must avoid. bank near the mouth of a small river. 


down the river, or some enormous sinking of | since elapsed. 

the bottom farther up-stream had reversed the! One of the phenomena that marked that 
current. For three days and nights the raft | terrible time endured for half a century after- 
continued to float slowly up the river. Then, | ward. As late as the fifties the Mississippi 
after another shock, the current turned, and | River was characterized by ‘‘boils,’’ as they 
ran down-stream with a fury that for a time 
hreatened to tear the frail raft to pieces. 





No doubt they were produced by the slowly 
diminishing earthquake disturbance, which 
found in the deep and soft bottom of the river | 
the easiest outlet for gases that formerly had | 
rent the earth itself asunder. 


thre: 7 > 
The Mississippi River was at that time full  @ “aaained 
of fish, most of which were large and some of 


which were of gigantic size. The hot water 
that here and there gushed up into the stream 
killed so many of them that all through that 
winter and the following spring dead fish 
floated constantly on the surface. 

Then again there was the mud. In my boy- 
hood a middle-aged man who had been in the | 
New Madrid region during the earthquake year 
sat on a grassy bank overlooking the Ohio, and | 








In Ten ee, ey 
Chapter 


Nine 





T first the new ‘‘Garden of Eden’’ ment | cent. ‘‘ Divide it between you!’’ he ex- 
every one so: busy that there was no time | claimed. 
to make those voyages of discovery about | and you’d better put it into land. 


‘*You and young Jehu divide it— 


told us about his experiences, in homely but | Puget Sound that the old lumberman had | | forget land, and land won’t forget you ten 


graphic phrase, which I think I can reproduce | planned with such enthusiasm. 
with accuracy. Certainly 1 can repeat the} He wanted to go to Whidby Island for 
substance of what he said. | QTASses ; 


| years hence. ’? 
But ‘‘young Jehu,’? as Uncle Ezra had 


into the mouth of the Snoqualmie | always called Dunham ever since he knocked 
‘*You see I was a boy then, a long-legged | River for ‘‘camas’’ and wild crab-apples; to | the house down, was now on a trip to what is | 


fellow whose breeches were four inches too | | Victoria, on Vancouver Island, for roses and | at present Stevens County, to look at a marble 


short, ’cause I’d grown faster than my breeches | some new seed- potatoes; to Bellingham Bay quarry of which Uncle Ezra had heard. 


had worn out. Of course we were scared when | and the Skagit River for ‘rainbow trout, ’’ with | 


the first shocks came, and we were a good deal | which to restock Lake Washington ; to Astoria, | the move,’’ Mantor said. 


‘It is just as well to keep young Jehu on 


worse scared when we found next morning | | Portland and the Willamette valley, to learn! here that I feel full as safe when he’s a 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


hundred miles off. But I like him. I can’t 
help liking him—if he did knock the house 
down! For he did what all the doctors 


couldn’t do; he gave Rose Adelaide back her | 


voice. ’’ 

Eventually, although not till the second 
year that Julia was there, they made many 
of the projected trips. 
Shoalwater Bay was especially noteworthy. 


on his second voyage to the East, where he 


Don’t | 





There they passed the night, wet and in 
much discomfort. Even in that imminent peril, 
Uncle Ezra found time to worry lest Rose 
Adelaide should lose her voice again. 

Where the schooner lay they were in no 
immediate danger of drowning. At daylight 
they saw a squaw coming along the beach 
with a net for fishing. They shouted and 
made signs for her to come to them, but she 
turned and ran away. Later, while the cast- 
aways were trying to kindle a fire in the stove 
of the flooded galley, they saw four Indians on 
the other side of the river, looking toward the 
schooner; but they, too, seemed unwilling to 
approach, and soon disappeared. 

During that day the storm abated; but at 
best the situation was unpleasant, if not peril- 
ous. The following morning Captain Lovejoy 
gave Joe-John and the two sailors, Brown 
and Macready, the only rifle, and sent them 
down the coast, on foot, to reach Gray’s 
Harbor, if possible, and bring help. 

Not more than ten or fifteen minutes after 
the sailors had departed, those left on board 
heard the report of a gun. On account of the 


| behavior of the Indians, they felt apprehensive. 


‘*He tears round so | 


Of these, the one to | | 


Although the Quiniault tribe of that coast was 
thought to be friendly enough, a wrecked 
vessel was likely to seem to them too attractive 
a prize to forego. Moreover, after the Indian 
war of 1855, certain ‘‘bad Indians’’ from the 
Snoqualmie and Nesqually tribes had joined 
the Quiniaults; and no longer ago than the 
preceding fall, Indians had fired on the crew 
of a trading vessel at Clearwater Bay. 
Mantor grew so uneasy that, greatly against 


| his wife’s wishes, he took the double-barreled 
When that was made, Ben Dunham was | shotgun and went off to see what he could 


| 


discover. He was gone so long that not only 


had gone to get ‘‘seed oysters’’; but he had | Mrs. Mantor, but Julia and Captain Lovejoy 
been away two months or more, and was | grew anxious. Their fears increased tenfold 
| when they heard two distant shots in quick 


expected home very soon. 


They went in the schooner, the skipper of | 


which was an old seafaring man named 


succession. 
‘*Oh, they’ve murdered him!’’ Mrs. Mantor 


Lovejoy, who had come round the Horn in | exclaimed ; but Lovejoy felt sure that the 


a Provincetown whaler, about 1850. He} 
had navigated this schooner for Uncle Ezra | 





reports were those of the shotgun that Uncle 
Ezra had taken—a surmise that was confirmed 





TWO ARROWS, SHOT FROM THE THICKETS BEHIND HIM, PASSED CLOSE TO HIS EARS. 


that our cabin was twisted into a kind of | what fruits and crops were growing best at these 
diamond shape, with a strong leaning toward | | older settlements: and to Shoalwater Bay and 
falling down, and all the clapboards a-shedding | Gray’s Harbor for Pacific coast oysters and 


themselves off the roof like the hair of a horse | 


in springtime. 

‘*Well, we made a bush shelter, working sort 
of between the shocks, as you might say. 
When the shocks were actually on, we were 
giddy, just like a boy gets to be when he spins 
round on his heels too many times and too fast. 

‘‘Well, we got used to the thing after a 
while, particularly after the shocks got to be 
farther apart and not quite so strong as at first. 
Still, they were strong enough to make you 
jump out of your bed if you were asleep, and 
to make you stop your horse in the furrow if 
you were plowing, and they were frequent 
enough to keep you jumping a good deal of the 
time. We got used to it, but we couldn’t get 
over having the dizzy and sick feeling whenever 
a bad shock struck us. Then there was another 
thing. Sometimes when we were eating, a 
shock would come, and half the things on 
the table would be slid off into our laps. It 
was annoying—especially when the things to 
eat happened to be gravy or molasses. 

‘*‘We got along pretty well, spite of it all, 
and when spring came we plowed and planted 
as best we could. I had taken up some land 
on my own responsibility, and in the odd 


times between work for my father I planted a | four or five other helpers, were kept busy with 


long, narrow strip of low grounds in corn. 





‘*By getting up at the crack of day, and | 


sometimes plowing or hoeing by moonlight, 


patch of corn in mighty good condition, till 
one night, when the stalks were about ten 
inches high, there came a shake, and a crack | 
opened straight through my corn patch, length- 
ways. The crack wouldn’t have mattered so | 





| 


other shell-fish, with a view to transplanting 
‘*blue-point’’ oysters and ‘‘little-neck’’ clams 
from Atlantic to Pacific waters. 

As Pacific coast oysters were then thought 
to have a coppery taste, Uncle Ezra had re- 
solved to send Dunham East with some cleverly 
devised tanks for colonies of oysters and clams, 
to be planted in Shoalwater Bay and other 
favorable breeding-beds. 

For a time, however, the garden demanded 
undivided attention, it grew with such frolic- 
some luxuriance. Those seedling fruit-trees 
from Salem and from the New York nurseries 
sent up sprouts six feet tall the first summer. 
The New England roses and potatoes appeared 
to be running races with each other, to see 
which could sprawl first over the big black 
stumps and logs, and cover them with red, 
white, pink and yellow blossoms. 

The sweet corn, too, came up in haste, and in 
order to keep up with the other things, grew ten 
feet high. Down in the shade a swampful 
of artichokes and sunflowers had apparently 
started to justify the tradition of Jack’s bean- 
stalk, and climb into the skies. 

Day by day Julia viewed it all with increas- 
ing wonder. Not only the two squaws, but 


sharp hoes, chopping down great fireweeds, 
milkweeds and tree sprouts that sprang up in 


for several years. They had the C hinaman |a few minutes later_by the appearance of the 
with them, to cook, and three sailors, one of |old man, gun in hand. Closely pursued by 
whom was a Kanaka from Honolulu, called | two or three dogs, he was running with re- 
‘‘Joe-John.’? They sailed out through the | markable agility for one so old. 
strait and down the coast as far as Nehalem | Dashing out of the woods on the farther 
beach, on which quantities of mysterious wax | bank of the little river, he started to cross 
had come ashore. over, leaping from one stone and stranded log 
About this wax Mrs. Mantor was as curi-| to another. While he was floundering along, 
ous as Uncle Ezra himself. It still remains | two arrows, shot from the thickets behind him, 
a mystery. Many have believed that it was | passed so close to his ears that he heard the 
part of a cargo of beeswax washed ashore | soft whish of the shafts. Running to the side 
from a wrecked vessel—perhaps shipped to|of the schooner, he was pulled up by the 
this coast from Europe, for use in altar | skipper, much out of breath and soaking wet. 
tapers at the Roman Catholic missions among | Before he could say a word in explanation, 
the Indians. Others have contended that it | several other arrows were discharged from the 
came from some marine animal, from whales, | coverts across the stream, and describing high 
perhaps—something in the nature of spermaceti | curves in the air, fell on the deck, and quiv- 
or ambergris. Whatever it was, there was a | ered spitefully in the planks. 
great deal of it, lying partly exposed, partly ‘*Get your pistol, Lovejoy!’’ Uncle Ezra 
buried in the sands. The first settlers at| shouted, as they dodged into shelter of the 
Nehalem made candles of it. Julia found a|deck-house. ‘‘And bring me the ax, for I’ve 
piece as large as a peck measure, which she | lost the gun in the river.’’ 
still preserves as a curiosity. Still panting heavily, the old man made 
After three days at Nehalem, they spent a | known his fear that the sailors had been killed. 
week in Shoalwater Bay, fishing and dredging | A mile or more beyond the river, he had come 
for oysters. Then they passed a week at Gray’s in sight of five or six Indian cabins, near 
Harbor. There were only a few settlements | which several Indians seemed to be quarreling, 
along the coast, where the prosperous ports | apparently over the clothes of a white man. 
and towns of Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Moclips While trying to gain a better view, he had 
have since grown up; from Gray’s Harbor | been seen, and at once chased by the Indians 
northward to Cape Flattery the country was | and their dogs; when he had found that they 
a wilderness, visited only by Indians and an | were gaining on him, he had turned, and fired 
occasional hunter after sea-otter. | first one barrel of the shotgun and then the 
It was late summer. Thus far they had | other, to stand them off. 
encountered none but gentle breezes and| The party prepared as best they could for 
warm weather. On account of fires to the| defense. The only firearm they had was tlie 
eastward, round Puget Sound, the sky had |skipper’s pistol, an old-fashioned Colt’s r- 
been smoky much of the time; but at last the | volver. But they had axes aboard, and tlwse 
smoke lifted and revealed magnificent views of | they brought out where they could be used. 
the snow-clad Olympics, with their mighty Mantor, who had great faith in boiling 
forests sloping down to the shores. | water, bade the frightened Chinaman kee) 
Fine weather held till the day after they | rousing fire and all his kettles steaming hot 
sailed for home from Gray’s Harbor. Then}; ‘‘If they try to board us, you catch up tiit 
came a change, ushered in by squalls, followed | long-handled scoop and dash scalding water ‘0 
by rain and so heavy a sea that they were | their faces!’’ the old man exclaimed to Ju! 
made miserable from seasickness. **You can do more with boiling water th! 
They held on their course, however, in order with any other weapon.’’ 
to double Cape Flattery and get inside the; What had led to the trouble between 





}one night. 
after the chores were done, I kept that little | fifteen feet tall there in one summer. 


Left to itself, a milkweed grew | strait by the following morning, if possible. 
All at once the barometer began to fall. Then 
The fame of the garden was spreading; | the wind came out of the northwest; and by 
ndreds of people came to see it, not only | four o’clock that afternoon it was blowing a 
Seattle people, but strangers visiting the North- | gale and raining heavily. 

west. Many, too, came for seeds, bulbs, Captain Lovejoy was a cautious skipper. 
tubers, 











rose roots, seedling fruit-trees, and | Realizing that he could not round the cape, he | legitimate booty. 


Indians and the sailors they could only gu 

but they concluded—rightly, as they afterw: 
learned—that the sight of the stranded v« 

had roused the cupidity of the savages. ‘ 
that remote coast the Indians were wont 
regard what the ocean casts ashore as t! 
Living among them at t 


much if it hadn’t been for the mud that came | raspberry, blackberry and strawberry plants. | put about and ran before the wind, in the hope | time was a renegade white, escaped from 


up through it. 


It was very soft mud, and hot| On some days Mrs. Mantor—who no longer | of gaining the shelter of a bay he remembered | 


jail at Portland, Oregon, who may have inc 


mud at that, and when it got through gushing | whispered except when she took cold—and | to have seen down the coast. The gale increased | them to kill the sailors in order to obtain w 


up, there wasn’t a single’stalk of my corn that 
wasn’t dead and buried. 
were kind of discouraging. ’’ 


Little by little the earthquake shocks dimin- | and plants. 


ished in frequency and violence. 
little the sturdy pioneers rebuilt their cabins, 


Things of that sort | callers and purchasers. 


Little by | more than two hundred and sixty dollars. 


Julia could do little more than entertain the | steadily. 
What would seem | broke aboard; both small boats were carried 
large prices in the East were given for seeds | away. 

In a single day Julia took in| They were now drawing in near the coast; 


At times tremendous following seas | was in the vessel. 


But no direct attack was made, altho: 
several times during the day Indians w 
seen spying about; and once a shot was [!! 


i just at dusk Skipper Lovejoy caught sight, | from the woods across the river. 
Of this money Uncle Ezra refused to touch | through the driving rain and mists, of what | 


The next day passed in much the s 








manner, but the plight of those on board the | in which Macready had been killed and Brown 
wreck was growing worse every hour. They | shot in the hip with an arrow. 
had food and water, but the deck was badly| Night had fallen and the sea outside the bay 
tilted upward and to one side. The outlook | was still far from placid, but Ben Dunham 
for relief was discouraging. | lost not a moment. Within an hour he had 
Several times that day the skipper spoke of | hired one of the large Indian canoes of those 
starting off to get aid from the settlement at waters, capable of carrying twenty or thirty 
Neah Bay, about fifty miles up the coast. He persons, with ten rowers, and accompanied by 
thought that he might travel that distance in | Joe-John, was on his way up the coast. 
twenty-four hours; but Mantor dared not let} They had a hard night of it at sea, but the 
him go, for he felt that he was needed to| next day were able to use their sail, and just 
assist in defending the two women. | after sunset they pulled in at the little river- 
It was then that Julia resolved to start for | mouth where the schooner lay beached. Had 
Neah Bay herself. | they been an hour later, Julia would have 
‘‘T am the youngest and strongest one here,’’ | gone on her dangerous errand. 
she reasoned. ‘‘It is for me to go.’’ | Julia was the first to see the canoe enter the 
Knowing that Uncle Ezra would not permit | cove. She called out to Uncle Ezra and the 
her to do so, she determined to set off secretly | skipper—for at first she feared it was a party 
after dark, and leave a note for Mrs. Mantor. | of Indians coming to attack the vessel. But 
That afternoon she wrote the note, and when | almost immediately she discerned a familiar 





which passed through a number of holes in | 
the planking into the darkness below. 

Above the bells the curved walls of the bell- 
tower sloped inward to a point far above them. 
The effect of this view of the interior of the 
slim, giant cone, pierced with myriad little 
round windows that grew smaller and smaller 
toward the top, was singularly disconcerting. 
But Harold was not daunted. He noticed a 
long, irregular line of ladders and little plat- 
forms that zigzagged up, up, almost to the very 
pinnacle. 

‘*H’m!’’ he grunted, squinting at this pre-| 
carious arrangement. But he hesitated only 
a moment. Then he began the long, steep, 
dusty climb. 

Without suffering much from giddiness, in 
spite of the fact that through the little win- 
dows the town now looked like a collection of 
toy houSes, he safely reached the framework 


no one was observing her, wrapped up a little 
food and a drinking-cup in a handkerchief. 

From what Captain Lovejoy had told her, 
she inferred that if she could only get away 
without being seen by the Indians, she could 
follow the coast-line up to Neah Bay. That 
there might be dangers from wolves, bears or 
prowling Indians she was well aware, but she 
felt that she must take the risk. 

Having made her plans, she waited for dark- 
ness to set in. But help from another quarter 


was at hand. Ben Dunham had got back | 


from the East a week before, and had imme- 
diately set off for Gray’s Harbor and Shoal- 
water Bay with his tanks of seed-oysters and 
clams. He went by way of Olympia and the 
Chehalis River, and expected to meet Uncle 
Ezra and his party at Olympia. 

Low water in the Chehalis River caused 
him to lose several days; and when he at last 
reached Gray’s Harbor City, he learned that 
Mantor’s schooner had sailed for Seattle two 
days before. 

Then came on the storm. The anxiety that 
it gave him changed to gravest apprehension 
when late the following afternoon Joe-John 
and Brown reached the place, with tidings of 
the wreck and of an affray with the Indians, 


TALES O 





day in Bordeaux by his Uncle Mark 
—happened in his wanderings to turn 


from the Cours Victor Hugo and thread his | windows. 
way through the narrow, crooked streets to | broad roof of St. Michel’s Church, to which— 
the Place Meynard, he suddenly stopped short | 


with an exclamation of surprised delight. 
Before him, in all its magnificence and splen- 
did symmetry, rose the world-famous Fléche 
St.-Michel, or Bell-Tower of Bordeaux. 

Set in a tiny park, where aged veterans, 


nurse-maids with their charges, black-aproned 
schoolboys in short socks, and comfortable | 


market - women congregated, the marvelous 
Gothie spire, the tallest in southern France, 
shot up three hundred and fifty feet in the 
clear sunshine. An architect would have 
noticed that buttressed with its six massive 
flanks of carved stone, its statues, spires, 
mullions, finials, recessed windows, and wealth 
of complex adornment, it was supremely beau- 
tiful. But to all this beauty Harold paid slight 
attention. What principally interested him 
was the great height of the bell-tower. His 
chief thought was, *‘Can I go up it?’’ 

For a minute or two he stood there, per- 
plexed, glancing now up at the pinnacle, now 
at the placid people sitting on the benches 
round the base. Then he heard a voice beside 
him that asked, in French: 

‘‘Would monsieur like to visit the mummies 
in the crypt below? A rare sight, forty mum- 
mies, only ten sous!’’ 

Turning, Harold beheld a grizzled old guide, 
who leaned upon a staff. He was dressed in 
sabots and dark blue smock; but his empty 
sleeve spoke of some battle of long ago. 

‘*The mummies, monsieur?’’ he repeated, 
ind he nodded and smiled a toothless smile. 

‘*Why, no, ’’ answered Harold, in fair French, 
‘that is, not just now. I wanted to climb the 
bell-tower. Is that allowed ?’’ 

‘‘Mais oui, monsieur! On payment of 
twenty-five centimes. Only it is not permitted 
to climb higher than the balcony. ’’ 

- Much pleased, Harold gave the old man a 
rane. The guide, all thanks and deference, 
‘ed him to an iron door on the other side. 
Opening this with a huge key, he disclosed a 
vaulted chamber, from which rose a flight of 
stone steps. As Harold stepped in, he was 
onfronted by an ancient marble tablet, from 


| figure standing up in the bow, looking ear- 
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BELOW THE BELLS. 

HEN Harold Foster—left alone for the!longer than he anticipated. Soon out of 





vhich he learned that the tower had been | 
vegan in 1472, and: had been thirty years in | 
uilding. With the passing thought that the | 
vork had been under way when Columbus | 


nade his first voyage to America, Harold 
‘turned from the slab and started up the stairs. 
‘This way??? he asked the veteran. 
‘‘Monsieur has only to climb,’’ replied the 
old man. 


Harold found the ascent far harder and | gloom. 


of huge beams on which the bells were hung. 
And being a boy of clear head and steady | 
nerves, he stood there a minute or two, ex- 
amining the ponderous mechanism of this 
enormous chime. 

**T guess that wouldn’t do in America,’’ 
thought he, as he noted the yoke-like beams 
pierced by iron bolts, and the ancient, rusty | 


nestly toward the wreck. 

‘*That’s Ben Dunham!’’ she cried to the 
others, and then hailed him with great joy. 

Cheers rose from the canoe. It pulled close 
in where the schooner lay. With a shout, 
Ben Dunham climbed aboard. Joyful greetings 
followed. Aunt Rose Adelaide fell on his neck 
and kissed him; and when he turned to greet 
Julia, it is not to be wondered at that she 
felt her heart suddenly stir with something 
warmer than mere gratitude. 

Uncle Ezra grasped the young man by both 
arms. ‘‘Young Jehu, it does me good to look 
at you! Sometimes I’ve thought ’twas safer 
to have you a good way off. But you can’t be 
too near to suit us this time!’’ 

They all went back to Gray’s Harbor in the 
canoe the next day, and returned home by 
way of Olympia. They left the schooner on 
the gravel bank; and although Indians, or 
other wreckers, set fire to it, portions of the 
hull still remained as late as 1901. 

It must be regretfully recorded, in conclu- 
sion, that owing to the many delays, the seed 
blue points and little-neck clams failed to 
propagate at that time in Shoalwater Bay. 
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ADVENTURE 


breath, he found himself compelled to stop 
and rest at one of the many little slit-like 
Already he could look down on the 


although it stood on the other side of the 
square—the belfry belonged. 

Resting only to get breath, he pushed on- 
ward, upward, while the gloomy stair reéchoed 
his tread. After what seemed a long time, he 
suddenly came out on a sort of platform that 
ran round the tower. Over this platform, at 
equal intervals, the six huge buttresses rose 
like the legs of the Colossus over the harbor 
of Rhodes. 

He went round the whole belfry, examined 
the massive, ornate carvings and the many 
grotesque gargoyles, and admired the magnifi- 
cent view from all sides. Far below him lay 
the yellow-hued city, the tiled roofs and chim- 
ney-pots of which stretched on all sides of him 
in a confused mass. When he bent cautiously 
over the railing he could see the tiny people, 
the minute cars and the wagons creeping along 
in the streets and in the square. 

Beyond the great church, which now lay 
far below him, ran a dark green line of trees 
along the embankment of the Garonne, over 
which the long stone bridge extended. Far 
and near, the blue sweep of the curving river 
was broken by ships and small boats of all 


metal straps. ‘‘Why, what’s that?’’ Startled, | 
he stared at the huge support of the largest bell. | 

The sight was, indeed, enough to surprise a | 
calmer head than his. The beam, with much 
swinging, had worked endwise in its sockets. | 
The right-hand supporting timber, worn by 
the thrust of the beam at that side, had given 
so that only an inch and a half or two inches 
of the other end of the beam now rested on | 
the left-hand support. The wood of that sup- | 
port was already crushed and frayed by the) 
enormous pressure. 

‘‘Why—if it slips another inch,’’ exclaimed 
the boy, ‘‘it’ll slide clean off! And then the | 
bell will fall!’ 

He saw clearly what would happen if the | 
great bell was rung much more. Either it | 
would come crashing straight down, rip through 
the plank floor like a bullet through a paper | 
screen, hurtle down three hundred feet through 


kinds —as fine a sight as there is in| the central well of the tower and crush the) 
Europe. bell-ringers below; or, if the beam still held | 
But Harold was not satisfied. ‘‘I wonder | at one end, it would dash itself against the side | 


wall of the spire, knock out tons of stone that | 
might fall on people in the park, and perhaps 
itself fall outside the belfry. Death, destruction | 
beyond repair, possibly even the total wrecking 


of the upper part of the spire, would result if 


if I can go any higher?’’ he thought. And 
quite forgetting that the old guard had told 
him he must not climb higher than the bal- 
cony, he started up a smaller flight of steps 
carved out of the solid thickness of one of the 
buttresses. | the authorities were not warned in time. 

The ascent was now much steeper, and the Eager to regain solid earth, Harold began | 
spire was lighted only by a tiny aperture here | hastily to climb down the dusty, shaky ladder 
or there in the stone walls. Now and again | to the plank floor of the bell-loft. 
Harold came on a nest of pigeons tucked away! ‘‘I—I’ve got to tell them—tell somebody, | 
in odd corners. Some of the birds rose with| right off!’? he panted, as he regained the | 
a great drumming of wings, others only blinked | floor. But hardly had he plunged into the 
at him with their beady little eyes. At last, | narrow stairway and made half a dozen turns 
after a fatiguing climb, he came out suddenly | down toward the balcony below, when a sound 
on a platform of thick planks that extended 
from side to side of the bell-tower. 

‘*Well, l’ve got somewhere, at last!’’ he 
panted. The cool wind drawing through this 
vast empty space much refreshed him. Look- | marked. 
ing up, he saw hanging, some thirty feet higher, He recognized the scraping sound. 





noise, then a scraping sound, rhythmic and 


“That’s | 


a tremendous battery of bells—the largest he | the noise of a rope through the planks!’’ he bladed knife of the finest 
| thought, stopping breathless on the stairway. | handsome morocco case—a gift from the bell- 


had ever seen. 

From bells hardly more than two feet in| = 
diameter they ranged to monsters six feet 
across, that must have weighed eight or ten| Toussaint, or All Saints’ day. Already the 
tons. Their black mouths, yawning above) ringers, fifteen men, had gathered in the base 
him, 


The bells—they’re going to ring!’’ | 








HE SLASHED AT THE TOUGH FIBERS 


gentle at first, but rapidly becoming more/| enough to tell 
| caught him up and bore him down to safety. 


looked like rows of caverns in the| of the tower; already they had grasped the | given 
Down their sides hung taut ropes, | cables and were getting the great chime under | grateful memory of a noble deed.’’ 
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way; already the crowd in the little park had 
grown to large size. All that quarter of 
Bordeaux was listening for the peal; for the 
famous maitre-sonneur, Paul Deschamps, a 
wonderful player on the bells, was leading the 
ringers. 

Harold knew only that the bells were begin- 
ning to toll. As he -stood there, trembling, 
undecided, with the sweat beginning to start 
on his forehead, a thunderous booming note 
burst from above, reéchoed through the spire, 
and shook the solid stone with its tremendous 
reverberations. 

“No time now to get down!’’ the boy 
thought. Hesitating no longer, he turned and 
dashed up the stairs, right toward the deadly 
peril. 

‘*Something—something’s got to be done!’’ 
he gasped, as he again reached the loft, where 
now, from the swaying monsters above him, 
grinding, roaring with metallic might, a stu- 
pendous din was shattering the echoes. 

“Ah! Therope!’’ He saw instantly which 
one held the huge bell—a two-inch hempen 
cable. As the brazen giant swung and boomed 
the rope rose, fell, rose again. 

‘*My knife!’’ he cried. 

Although he knew that at any instant the 
bearings above might 
give way and let the 
great bell fall on him, 
he snatched out his 
pocket - knife, opened 
the biggest blade, and 
with this slight weap- 
on, attacked the leaping 
rope—in vain. Rushing 
past him, up, down, 
up, down, it baffled 
him completely. 

“I’ve got to cling 
to it—ride it!’’ he 
thought. He grasped it 
with his hands, and 
twined round it his feet 
and legs. In the same 
instant he found him- 
self pulled high into 
air, up from the plank- 
ing, up, up, toward the 
bells themselves. 

The sudden wrench 
seemed almost to pull 
his arms from their 
sockets, but his muscles 
were strong, and he had 
done much rope-climb- 
ing in the gymnasium 
at school. 

Breathless and pale, 
he simply clung for a 
moment to the bell- 
rope, while it alter- 
nately whirled him up 
and let him fall with 
sickening suddenness. 
Soon, however, he 
found that he could 
cling there with his legs 
and one hand only. Waiting for the fraction 
of a second in which the rope drew taut and 
still at the end of the upward swing of the 
bell, he slashed at the tough fibers. 

One—another—a third parted and at once 
untwisted with the great strain! Then, with 
the downward swing of the bell, he was borne 
again toward the floor, and for a moment all 
he could do was to grip the rope desperately. 

Again came his chance. Again he drew the 
sharp blade across the hemp. Already one 


te 





twist of the cable was parted, was fraying out. 


Could he hold on till the others should be cut? 
Would the supports last till then? A sickening 
dizziness threatened to overwhelm him, to 
loosen his grip, to fling him backward from 
the rope. But he fought it off, and with 
clenched teeth and straining breath, gripped 
the hard fiber. His palms burned, his head 
reeled. It seemed as if there were a hundred 
bells—a thousand—all booming in horrid dis- 
sonance to deafen and destroy him! 

But he slashed away until suddenly, with 
a crack like a rifle-shot, the cable parted! Up 
flew one end viciously ; the other, with Harold 
still clinging to it, rushed down! 

As he fell, he had sense enough to let go. 
Had he kept hold of the rope as it rushed 
through the hole in the floor and vanished, 
it would have taken the skin from both his 
hands. He felt a sudden shock, and rolled 
on the planking. His head struck something 
hard. The jangling tumult of the bells and 
the ringing in his own bruised head filled 
his consciousness. 

A few minutes later two bell-ringers poked 
their heads cautiously into the bell-loft, half- 


smote his ears that filled him with dread. From | afraid that an evil spirit had cut the cable of 
|above him came a slow creaking, grinding the master bell. 


But seeing Harold,—who now had recovered - 
what had happened, — they 


To-day Harold carries a magnificent, many- 
Lyons steel, in a 


ringers. Equally handsome is the gold loving- 


Although Harold knew it not, this was la | cup on his mantel-shelf. The Fléche St. -Michel 


is engraved on it, and a French inscription, 
that means: ‘*‘To a courageous American boy, 
by the municipality of Bordeaux, in 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN RUBBER -GATHERER. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ULLING weeds is less poetic than planting 
flowers, but quite as necessary. 
HEN you get to worrying, stop and think 
of the unnecessary things you worried 
about yesterday. 


O bride will demand the recall of the New 

York judge who recently declared that a 
honeymoon should last for at least a week. 
Cr the new five-cent pieces, for which de- 

signs are making, a buffalo will replace 
the Goddess of Liberty. The other side will 
bear the head of an Indian. They will be 
unfamiliar-looking coins, but we hope not more 
so than the old ones have been. 
Mass cities might celebrate a thousand 

years of recorded history, as Oxford has 

just done; but not many could point to a thou- 
sand years of their own history that has been 
so fruitful of good. An wundemonstrative 
American said to a friend, after spending a 
summer abroad: ‘‘I visited Oxford alone, and 
when I had gone over the old buildings and 
admired the wonderful beauty of the great 
trees and the lawns, I sat a long time by 
myself, thinking of all that the place meant to 
the two great English-speaking races, and I 
couldn’t, for the life of me, keep the tears 
out of my eyes.’’ me 


HE apple experts prophesy for this year 
the immense crop of fifty million barrels 
for commercial purposes. Last year in July 
they said it would be about twenty-nine mil- 
lion barrels, and it fell a little short of thirty 
millions, so accurate has crop prediction be- 
come. Nor do the experts stop with forecasts 
for this year. They estimate that in the won- 
derful apple-raising region of the Northwest, 
the crop this year will be about eighteen thou- 
sand car-loads of a hundred and sixty barrels 
to the car; and that the present rate of increase 
and development will result in forty to fifty 
thousand car-loads in 1915, and a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and forty thousand car- 
loads in 1920. sh 
HE figures that represent the fire waste in 
this country mount to higher and higher 
totals, in spite of the constant agitation for | 
better building laws. For the first half of | 
1912 the loss was a hundred and thirty-four 
million dollars, many millions more than for | 
the corresponding periods in 1911 or 1910, 
although there were no great conflagrations like 
those in Baltimore and San Francisco a few 
years ago.. Nowhere in the world are there 
better fire departments or more effective fire 
devices than here in America, but in no other 
civilized land are the standards of construction 
in the cities so low. As for the country, we 
are still a nation of builders in wood. Per- 
haps there is hope in the coming of the age of 
concrete. =e 
HE article by the late George Cary Eggle- 
ston, ‘‘The Earthquake Year on the Mis- 
sissippi,’’ published elsewhere in this issue of 
The Companion, contains, we believe, much 
that will be new to most of our readers. The 
great upheaval of 1811 has always been sur- 
rounded by the mystery and romance of an 
event that happens in a sparsely settled region, 
wherein the tales of the pioneers supply the 
only records. It has also been a geological 
mystery. The strata that slipped and squirmed 
and writhed were clay, gravel and sand, the 
most stable strata known to geologists, and the 
region where the earthquake occurred is to-day 
regarded as one of the least liable to disturbance 
of any in the world. Tecumseh’s foot is not 
likely ever to shake it again. 
JUNT Zeppelin’s dirigible balloon has 
been so far perfected as to make it a prac- 
tical instrument of war. This became evident 
last month when the balloon, Victoria Luise, 
left Diisseldorf one morning, with twenty-five 
persons on board, including several naval offi- 
cers. It sailed northwest to Amsterdam, which 
it reached in three hours; crossed the Zuyder 
Zee and steered northeast, to the East Friesian 
islands, skirted them, and put out to sea for 


Ej | Helgoland, returned to the mainland of Ger- 


many, sailed up the valley of the Elbe, and 
landed at Hamburg. The balloon was in the 
air twelve hours, and covered five hundred 


miles. 
* & 


SOME POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES. 


OT since the Presidential election of 1824 
have there been so many different pos- 
sibilities in the choice of a President as 

| there are this year. To be sure, there have 
| been several candidates on many other occa- 
| sions, but in every ease the real choice has 
been between two candidates who alone had a 
chance of election. 

In 1824 there were four candidates, John 
Quincey Adams, Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson 
and William H. Crawford; and no political 
prophet could be sure that any one of them was 
out of the race at any time before the electors 
were chosen. In 1860, when again there were 
four candidates, — Lincoln, Breckinridge, Doug- 
las and Bell, —there was, perhaps, a possibility 
that the election might be thrown into the 
House of Representatives, but it was remote. 

But consider what a variety of chances 
there are at the present time. The most 
probable result, in the opinion of shrewd 
observers, is that Governor Wilson will have a 
clear majority of the electoral votes. That is the 
result foreshadowed by the latest elections in 
the several states, as well as by the division 
in the Republican party. But there is also a 
chance that either of the other candidates, Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Roosevelt, may gain enough 
strength between now and November to defeat 
Mr. Wilson. 

That, however, does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities. The regular Republican organization 
might carry enough states to give Mr. Taft the 
election, and yet a considerable number of the 
electors might refuse to vote for him, and 
give their votes to Mr. Roosevelt. That action 
might prevent any one of the candidates from 
getting the full majority of the electors that 
the Constitution requires, and thus throw the 
election into the House of Representatives. 
In an election by the House the delegation 
from each state has one vote. The vote of 
Delaware would thus be as potent as that of 
New York. If a state delegation is divided, 
the state loses its vote. Moreover, it would be 
the present House that would make the choice, 
and not that which is to be chosen in No- 
vember. 

The present House is Democratic, but to be 
successful a candidate must have the votes of 
twenty-five states—a majority of the forty- 
eight. There are twenty-two states that have 
a majority of Republicans in their delegation, 
and twenty-two that have a Democratic ma- 
jority. Four states are equally divided between 
the two parties. The indication is, therefore, 
that the House would fail to elect a President. 

If the House should make no choice before 
the date of inauguration,—March 4th,—the 
| Vice-President would become President. And 

if no candidate for Vice-President had received 

|a majority of the electoral votes, the Senate 
| would select a Vice-President from the two 
|candidates that had the highest number of 
votes. As the Senate is Republican, it would 
doubtless elect the Republican candidate, pro- 
vided he was one of the two between whom it 
is permitted to choose. 
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RUBBER AND HUMAN LIFE. 


UBBER, more than any other commodity 

of our time, seems fated to come to the 

market-place wet with the tears and the 
blood of those who wrest it from nature. The 
greatly increased demand for rubber, due prin- 
cipally to the remarkable growth of the auto- 
mobile industry, has pushed the search for it 
farther and farther into the tropical forests, 
and has led the traders to place a steadily less- 
ening value on the lives of those who gather it. 

A few years ago the world was shocked by 
revelations of the atrocities practised on the 
natives of the Congo Free State by Belgian 
rubber-traders. Now, from the banks of the 
upper Amazon, in the far interior of Peru, 
comes a similar story that would be unbeliev- 
able in its horrible details were it not supported 
by evidence that cannot be impugned. 

Half a dozen years ago the valuable rubber 
business of the upper Amazon passed into the 
hands of a British trading company, the agents 
of which are chiefly negroes from Barbados. 
They are paid on commission, and prompted 
by their greed they have built up a system of 
slavery and of other inhuman practises against 
which the simple natives are powerless. When 
the terrible stories began to leak out, the British 











Janeiro to investigate them. His report, which 
was read in Parliament last month, tells of slave 
gangs flogged and starved; of men and women 
tortured and mutilated in every way that 
fiendish ingenuity can devise; of mothers and 
children killed in mere wantonness—all for the 
purpose of driving the natives to greater exer- 
tions in gathering rubber. 

The report has been confirmed by an investi- 
gation made by a Peruvian commission. Now 
a representative of the United States is on the 
ground to look into the matter still further; 
for Great Britain has requested this govern- 
ment, as a disinterested power, to urge upon 
Peru the immediate necessity of correcting the 
terrible conditions. 

Such revelations will make every one hope for 
the early production of artificial rubber, such | 





as the chemists are now promising, that will . 


satisfy the demands of trade in quantity, | 
quality and price. 
& cay 


LIGHTNING. 


N a ‘‘census of fears’’ taken a few years ago 
by Clark University, the dread of lightning 
stood in the foremost place. A _ severe 
thunder-storm is a source of positive terror 
to many persons who are afraid of nothing else. 

It is impossible not to believe that much of 
this fear is due to ignorance. During the one 
hundred and sixty years that have elapsed 
since Franklin proved that lightning is a mani- 
festation of electric energy, we have really 
learned less about it than about almost any 
other of the great phenomena of nature. France 
and Germany keep records of every casualty 
from lightning. The United States has sta- 
tistics that cover a shorter period of time and 
are less inclusive. Nevertheless, even from 
these fragmentary records it is possible to 
deduce some facts of importance. 

Although the actual number of persons killed 
by lightning in the United States is consider- 
able, the ratio is only one in a hundred thou- 
sand. Of those that are struck, one in every 
three recovers, and if artificial respiration were 
more often employed, the number of recoveries 
would probably be greater still. 

Most of our storms move from west to east. 
It is not strange, therefore, to find that light- 
ning strikes more frequently on the western 
side of cities than on the eastern. In the coun- 
try the western slopes of hills, especially near 
the summit, are more than ordinarily exposed 
to stroke. The courses of large streams are 
also danger zones, particularly when the streams 
flow through level valleys. Tall trees on the 
shores of lakes are often struck, for damp 
ground is an excellent conductor. 

The city is, as a rule, safer than the coun- 
try. The outside metal work and the piping 
of large buildings, the wires, and above all, 
the hot gases ascending in columns from innu- 
merable chimneys, are conduits through which 
the clouds discharge in silence. 

For protection against lightning, more meas- | 
ures are known than are usually employed. | 
Lightning-rods, in sufficient number and prop- 
erly attached, afford almost complete security ; 
but safety lies in the number of the lines of wire 
rather than in the size or material. A dozen 
or twenty conductors of common telegraph- 
wire, although only reasonably well grounded, 
are better than a single large copper rod, 
although thoroughly grounded. 

Outdoors, during thunder-storms, sensible 
persons will keep away from tall trees, wire 
fences and wire clothes-lines, telegraph- and 
telephone-poles; and indoors they will avoid 
the stove and the chimney-breast, water-pipes, 
steam-radiators, gas and electric-light fixtures 
and telephones; nor will they sit at open doors 
or windows. To huddle together in a group, 
as timid people so often do; is to court danger 
rather than to avoid it. The safest place is 
lying down, for lightning needs a vertical 
conductor. 
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A VICTORY FOR DECENT 
GOVERNMENT. 


VERY decent man and woman ought to 
be glad that the guilty leaders of the 
Camorrist society have been convicted of 

murder and sentenced to long terms in prison. 

It was not merely for killing one of their | 
associates whom they, distrusted that these | 
assassins were tried, although that was the for- 
mal accusation; the real offense was maintain- | 
ing a criminal organization that controlled the | 
politics and levied blackmail on the business 
of the city and province of Naples. 

The Camorra was originally a secret society 
of convicts. When Italy achieved popular 
suffrage the society entered politics. It was 





government sent its consul-general at Rio de | compactly organized of members under rigid | wool. 


discipline. Those who disobeyed orders were 
killed; consequently, obedience was the rule. 
Some of the Camorrists attained to impor- 
tant offices, such as police judgeships; others 
became policemen. Thus, men supposed to be 
servants of the public were in reality the com- 
rades of thieves, blackmailers, smugglers and 
murderers. Because of their political influence, 
Camorrists were rarely arrested and seldom 
punished. 

The situation in Naples had been a scandal for 
years. It was said that the government was 
afraid to punish the leaders of the Camorra, 
through fear that the prosecuting officers 
would be assassinated if they tried to send the 





THE CAMORRIST PRISONERS ON TRIAL. 


criminals to prison. The opportunity to meet 
this charge of cowardice came in 1906, when a 
Camorrist and his wife were killed because 
others of the society wanted them out of the 
way. The local police, being in sympathy 
with the society, arrested but discharged some 
of the suspected persons, and for a long time 
tried to mislead the Carbineers, or members of 
the national police force who were working on 
the case. But the Carbineers, who have as 
clean a record as the mounted police of Canada, 
persisted, and after five years of investigation, 
they were able to present evidence not only to 
show who was guilty of the murders, but also 
to prove that the society was based on a com- 
pact of crime. The accused were tried in 
Viterbo, because, on account of the distance 
from Naples, the citizens of that place were 
not in terror of the society. After a trial that 
lasted a year and four months, the jury found 
the accused men guilty. The rule of crime in 
Naples is ended. Congratulations to Italy on 
her courageous fight! 
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““SANGELLO TO SHEEHAN TO 
SCHULTZ.”’ 

NE thing is certain: utilizing the play 

instinct is useful in building up the 

American nation and in unifying the 
American people. Nothing shows that more 
plainly than the list of names of those on the 
team that won the Olympic games. In that 
remarkable company of athletes nearly every 
nationality that has helped to make this nation 
was represented. The team illustrates well the 
democracy of our sports and their value as an 
assimilating force among the children of the 
foreign-born. 

The child of the newly arrived immigrant 
loses no time in finding the public playgrounds 
that have been provided in the crowded parts 
of most of our great cities. There, under care- 
ful supervision and among native-born chil- 
dren, the boy from Italy or Russia or Ireland 
or Germany or Poland or Scandinavia or 
Greece learns invaluable lessons regarding 
American life, institutions and opportunities. 

One of the first results is the prominence of 
the sons of foreign-born parents in American 
athletic sports, especially in baseball, the most 
widely enjoyed and most democratic game 
of all. A recent newspaper head-line, ‘‘San- 
gello to Sheehan to Schultz,’’ not only told 
those who are familiar with baseball that, b 
a skilful play, these three men had won a Ce! 
tain game for their team, but it showed, besides. 


| an interesting sociological condition. 


The extent to which playgrounds can su; 


| plement the work of the public schools in trai: 


ing boys for American citizenship is especial! 
apparent in the Philippines; there the educ 
tors have found that the natural love for spo 
is one of the most effective agencies at the 
command, and they are systematically maki 


use of it. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NWELCOME GUESTS.—The America 

consul at Bradford, England, has warn: 
the farmers of this country to guard again- 
seeds of noxious plants from abroad. 1! 
appearance near Bradford of several strans 
weeds recently led to the finding at the sewa- 
works of fully 160 plants that have be 
brought into the country. Many of these hav 
probably come from the washings of Australia: 
Already a bur that greatly lessens t) 








value of Australian wool has been found in | governor then appointed W. A. Massey, Repub- 
English wool; apparently it was spread by |lican, who accepted, and was sworn in in 
seeds in the wool dust that is sold to farmers | Washington on July 13th. Senator Massey 
for fertilizing. Commenting on this, an Eng- | was formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme 
lish trade journal says that no greater calamity | Court of Nevada. 
could befall the English wool trade than for | 


& 











English wool to become infested with burs. 
The foreign weeds are not confined to Bradford. 
Near Leeds grow plants of Peru and of Siberia 
that have been traced to the dirt in imported 
rags, and a mysterious weed that was found 
growing in a lumber-yard has proved to be a 
plant the seed of which was brought on tim- 
ber from the Azores. 
co) 


IANT CRYSTALS.—Enormous crystals 
of gypsum, some as large as a man, have 
been found in a succession of caves in the mining 
district of northern Mexico. In various parts 
of the world small grottoes lined with crystals 
are by no means uncommon; indeed, for the 





number and size of their crystals, the mines 
of Santa Eulalia, near Chihuahua, have long 
been especially noted. Lately, however, still 
larger grottoes have been found at the Naica 
mines, about 80 miles farther south. They 
are nearly 650 feet below the surface, and 
contain the most remarkable crystals of the 
kind that have yet been discovered. All of 
these adhere firmly to a crust that gives out a 
clear, musical tone when anything strikes it. 
By tapping several crystals with a stick, it is 
possible to get the effect of a chime of bells. 
The three grottoes at the Naica mines are 
carefully guarded by the owners to keep their 
contents from being damaged. 

HE YAK IN CANADA.—At the sugges- 

tion of Mr. Thompson Seton, the Duke of 
Bedford has presented six Tibetan yaks to the 
Canadian government. The animals are now 


at the Brandon Experimental Farm in Mani- 
toba. 


Mr. Seton believes that the northern 

‘ aq prairies of Canada, 
west of Hudson Bay, 
are capable of sup- 
porting vast herds 
of yaks, whose thick 
coats would resist 
the severe cold of 
winter, and also be proof against the summer 
mosquito. Mr. Seton says that the yak has 
great economic value. Its flesh is finer grained 
than beef; of the coarser hair, the Tibetans 
make strong cloth, and of the finer grades of 
hair, soft shawls and carpets. For the herd 
of yaks, the government officials have fenced 
off a piece of rough natural pasture that con- 
tains a deep wooded gorge. If the herd grows 
large enough they will probably transfer the 
animals to the open prairies of the far North. 
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APID PRINTING.—An Englishman has 

invented a machine that makes photo- 
graphic prints from a negative at the rate of 
1,300 an hour. The photographer feeds the 
sensitized paper into the machine; the machine 
brings it opposite the negative, exposes it for 
the desired length of time to the powerful light 
of a group of tungsten lamps, and delivers it 
to a carrying-tray ; that takes it to the develop- 
ing- and fixing-bath. The machine will print 
negatives of any size up to eight by ten inches; 
it is used mainly for printing commercial 
pictures, such as those on post-cards and 
advertising matter, but portrait photographers 
who have trouble in making uniform prints 
have also found it useful. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


ECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT.— 

Carmi A. Thompson of Ohio, an assistant 
secretary of the Interior 
‘ince March, 1911, was 
ippointed secretary to the 
President, on July 17th, 
0 sueceed Charles D. 
‘filles, who has become 
hairman of the Republi- 
an National Committee. 
‘ir. Thompson is a lawyer, 
nd has been speaker of 
he Ohio House of Rep- 
esentatives and secretary 
f state in Ohio. He was born in 1870, and 
vas graduated from the Ohio State University 
nh 1892, 
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CARMI A. THOMPSON 


HE NEVADA SENA TORSHIP.—George 
Wingfield, whom the Governor of Nevada 
‘ppointed on June 12th to succeed the late 
“eorge §. Nixon as United States Senator, 
declined the appointment on July ist. The 


EPARTMENT OF LABOR.—The bill 
creating a Department of Labor, the head 
| of which shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, was passed by the House of Repre- 
| sentatives on July 17th. 


| 

EW POLITICAL MANAGERS.—The 

national committees of the two great parties 
are to be in charge of men who have not been 
active in political life until recently. Charles 
D. Hilles, who was chosen chairman of the 
Republican committee on July 9th, was 
engaged in juvenile reform until he became 
an assistant secretary of the Treasury in 1909. 
He was made secretary to President Taft in 
April, 1911, and conducted the President’s cam- 
paign for renomination. William F. McCombs, 
who was elected chairman of the Democratic 
committee on July 15th, is a New York lawyer 
and an intimate friend of Woodrow Wilson, the 
party candidate. His reputation was local until 
the successful outcome of his work in behalf of 
the nomination of Governor Wilson. 


& 


PEED OF THE WAR-SHIPS.—During 

recent trials off the coast of Maine, the 
new battle-ship Arkansas made an average 
speed of 21.153 knots an hour for five hours, 
or nearly two-thirds of a mile faster than the 
speed that the contract required. A little later 
the Wyoming, sister-ship to the Arkansas, 
made an average speed of 21.323 knots. 


& 


HE ARCHBALD IMPEACHMENT.— 

On July 11th, the House of Representatives 
adopted the 13 articles of impeachment against 
Judge Robert W. Archbald of the commerce 
court by a vote of 222 to one. The charges 
were formally presented to the Senate on July 
19th. It was ordered that all the papers in 
the case should be presented not later than 
August 3d. ® 

HE TURKISH CRISIS.—Dissatisfaction 

with the methods of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, which has been the real 
governing power in Turkey since the revolu- 
tion, led, on July 10th, to the resignation of 
Shevket Pasha as minister of war. The com- 
mittee had countermanded his orders to the 
troops. On July 17th the whole cabinet re- 
signed, and Tewfik Pasha, Turkish ambas- 
sador to London, was appointed grand vizier. 
The army is discontented, and in Macedonia 
has mutinied; the soldiers who are fighting the 
Albanian insurgents are deserting to the enemy 
in large numbers. There are rumors of a plot 
to depose the present Sultan and place Prince 
Mejid Effendi on the throne. 

& 


LECTION IN PANAMA.—Dr. Belisario 

Porras, formerly minister to the United 
States, was elected president on July 14th. 
He was the candidate of 
the Liberal party, and was 
opposed during the cam- 
paign by Pedro A. Diaz, 
nominated by the Patriotic 
Union party. The leaders 
of both parties asked the 
United States to superin- 
tend the election to see 
that they had fair play, 
and American soldiers 
guarded the polling- 
places. The supporters of Diaz, feeling as the 
election approached that Doctor Porras was 
certain of election, did not vote. — 

oa 


NGLAND AND CANAL TOLLS.—The 

British chargé d’affaires yresented a note 
to the State Department, on July 10th, asking 
that action on the Panama Canal toll bill be 
postponed until Great Britain could express 
its views on the subject. The bill permits 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade to 
use the canal free of tolls, and makes other 
discriminations in favor of American ships. 
The British contention is that, under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, the ships of all nations 
must be allowed to use the canal on the same 
terms, without discrimination in favor of any. 

& 


UBAN REVOLT. —Gen. Evaristo Estonoz, 

the leader of the Cuban insurrectionists, 
was killed in battle on June 27th. The com- 
|mander of the government forces announced 
}on the next day that the insurrection could 
|not last long without a leader, and that he 
| expected to disperse the few hostile bands in 
|a short time. The insurgents soon after dis- 
| appeared from the vicinity of Santiago. Gen. 
Pedro Ivonet, who shared command with 
| General Estonoz, was killed in a skirmish on 
| July 18th. 


& 
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OR. BELISARIO PORRAS 





| ANDREW LANG died on July 21st, at Ban- 
chory, Scotland, aged 68 years. One of 
| the most versatile British authors of our time, 
he’ gained distinction as a critic, historian, 


essayist, translator, editor and poet. 
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WINTON SIX 


Make Your Family Happy 








1913 





Promote the happiness and unity of your family by owning 


a Winton Six. 


It is a car for all the family — big enough that 


nobody need be left behind. Self-cranking, and easily handled. 


It has the beauty of appearance and performance that makes the 
family glad to be seen in it, and the power and sturdiness to 


guarantee their safety. 


restful riding than was ever before known. 


Its new-idea upholstery means more 


It is a car of distinction; the leader of Sixes, lowest in 
repair expense, and least expensive of all high-grade cars to buy. 


A proper expenditure for the pleasure and entertainment 


of the family is a legitimate part of the yearly expense. 


An 


expenditure for a genuinely good motor car is advantageous in 


health, happiness, unity, and usefulness. 


solves the family problem. 


The Winton Six 


It would give us pleasure to send you our 64-page, library 
size catalog—full of information aimed to help you decide wisely. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 


The World’s First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





674 Commonwealth Ave. ; 


WINTON BRANCH HOUSES 


New York, Broadway at 70th St.; Chicago, Michigan Avenue at 13th St.; 
Philadelphia, 246-248 N. Broad St. ; 
Pittsburg, Baum at Beatty St.; 


North Ave. ; 


Cleveland, 1228 Huron Road; 


Mt 
Detroit, 


Baltimore 


Boston, 
Royal at 
998 


Woodward Ave.; Milwaukee, 82-86 Farwell Ave.; Minneapolis, 16-22 Eighth St., N.; Kansas 
City, 3324-3326 Main St.; San Francisco, 300 Van Ness Ave.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St. 
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25 feet you can read the small 
type of a newspaper. 


Fits on Hat or Belt 


The Lamp may be hung up in 
a tent, or worn comfortably on a 
hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free for paddle, gun, knife or rod. 
By a simple adjustment of the 
Reflector, a strong light can be 
concentrated on a small surface of 
the water for casting. 


The Lamp is absolutely safe and 
perfectly clean. No grease, no 
smoke, no dirt, no glass to break, 
no oil. Water and carbide are all 
that you need. To prepare the 
Lamp for use, fill the retainer 
about half-full of carbide, then fill 
the miniature water-tank. In less 
than ten seconds the Lamp may 
be lighted, and will burn steadily 
for three hours without another 


supply of carbide. 
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The Baldwin L 
For Campers, Teamsters, Farmers and Woodsmen 

Projects Light 100 Feet Not only may the Lamp be used 

; , : while walking on country roads 

_The Baldwin Lamp is 3% inches or tramping through the woods on 

high, weighs but 5 ounces when dark nights, but it is equally serv- 

filled, and produces a clear, pene- iceable for teamsters and farmers 

trating light of about 14 candle- who may be detained at their work 

power at a costof half a cent an after dark. 

— hour. It burns with a steady us 
oO flame, which a stiff breeze will not Oo 
= blow out, and will project a strong Burns Three Hours rm 
rl light 100 feet. At a distance of With One Filling nl 
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DUCK CAP. If desired, we 
can furnish a Duck Cap witha 
special front to which the Lamp 
may be attached, for 25 cents, 
post-paid. Sizes 6% to7\. 
For Only One New Subscription 
THE BALDWIN LAMP will be given free and post-paid to any Companion 
subscriber who sends us one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion between May 30 and August 30. THIS IS A SPECIAL OFFER, AND IS 
GOOD ONLY DURING THE TIME STATED. Price of Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 
I PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. J 
ol j= oCayoj Oj 1 
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CARELESS hands that strew the seeds 

From which shall rise, in coming years, 
Long, happy hours or shame and tears, 
What sow you, on life’s hills and meads? 


Sow truthful words and kindly deeds, 
And all your path shall bloom with flowers ; 
Sow hidden sins and idle hours, 

And they shall spread like noxious weeds. 


O youth, be true! O youth, be pure! 
So shall your life grow strong and bright; 
For him alone whose soul is white 

Love, honor, trust, for aye endure! 
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HIS OWN FAITH. 


HE students, filing out of 
the hall, talked excitedly 
of the lecture. 

‘‘*That settles it for good, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

“IT should say it did. Science 
disposes finally of the miracles. ’’ 

‘*That is certainly proved beyond question. ’’ 

**T wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 
What we want is facts. That is what we 
come here for.’’ 

There had been a public lecture in the little 
university town by a very famous man of 
science, and most of the college boys had gone 
and listened eagerly. The lecturer had calmly 
disposed of the miraculous and virtually denied 
a divine creation. 

Edward Brooks went up to his room and sat 
down to go over the argument again. What 
should he have left if he accepted the lecturer’s 
conclusions? A universe that had come into 
existence somehow through unknown forces; 
no Heavenly Father to Whom he could go 
with his temptations, his troubles or his love; 
no future of which he could be certain; sin 
and responsibility mere names, since there 
was no longer any God against Whom he 
could sin, and to Whom he owed obedience; 
a wholly material world, where physical facts 
were the things of importance. 

But as he fought over the whole battle of 
faith and doubt, he began to ask himself 
whether he was bound to accept as final, con- 
clusions that seemed to him based on personal 
assertions about matters demanding for their 
comprehension a deeper wisdom than that 
of the intellect. Then he found himself on 
his knees. 

‘*O my Father,’’ he cried, ‘‘l want my own 
faith--not the faith that others make for me 
by argument, but the faith that explains life 
and death—to my satisfaction.’’ And the cry 
was heard. 

The next day Edward Brooks was talking 
with the student who had said, ‘‘What we 
want is facts.’’ This student said, ‘‘That was 
a great lecture, wasn’t ic”’’ 

**T do not believe it.’’ 

‘*But how can you escape scientific truth?’’ 

‘‘T’m not sure that it is the whole truth. I 
prefer to keep the old faith.’’ 

**But science disproves it.’’ 

**Not for me.’’ 

‘*But we want the facts, man—no matter 
what becomes of our opinions. ’’ 

‘Yes, that is what we want—the facts. 
My faith is a bigger fact to me than anything 
else. I do not believe that my faith in God is 
unreasonable. When I bring my head and my 
heart together to think it over, I am satisfied. 
1 do not intend to let any man, however 
learned, dictate my faith to me.’’ 

Young Brooks was graduated last June. 
Not a man in his class is happier, saner, 
clearer-minded, and none faces the future more 
hopefully, more bravely, more eagerly than 
he. Ie has fought for his own faith, and it 
will sustain him through the life of service to 
which he has given himself. 
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THE INK STAINS. 
N& just my trunk-tags and 


I’m done,” Bernice said, with 

a sigh half of regret, half of 
happiness. It had been a wonderful 
month in Del Haven’s beautiful 
home; yet, after all, there was no 
joy quite like that of going back 
to your own. Already she could 
hear Marigold’s shrieks of joy and see the color 
rise in Bob’s shy face. Perhaps it was the 
thought of it all that made her hand a bit unsteady 
as she wrote her tags. At any rate, a second 
later she was staring in consternation at two ink- 
spots on the beautiful rug. 

For a moment she sat petrified—then she ran 
for cold water, and began to work anxiously. 
She could not confess this to Del; the stains must 
come out! 

They did, partly. But two grayish smears still 
remained after half an hour of work. Almost in- 
voluntarily, at the sound of a step in the hall, she 
sprang and turned out her lights. She could not 
see anybody to-night—perhaps in the morning, 
when it had dried— 

There was little sleep for Bernice that night; it 
seemed as if morning would never come; at the 








earliest light she crept out of bed to look at the 
stains. They were still there. And then Bernice’s 
fight began. 

It left her worn and white—and defeated. She 
could not speak of it. Perhaps, after all, nobody 
would notice—they were small stains. Beneath 
all the cowardly reasoning was the hope that who- 


| ever discovered them would think they had been 


there a long time. 

It was Mrs. Haven who found them, an hour 
after her guest left. Mrs. Haven was a careful 
housekeeper, conscientiously just, but not to be 
imposed upon. She called Jenny, the pretty little 
chambermaid. Jenny, frightened and bewildered, 
denied all knowledge of the stains, but—Jenny 
had not always told the truth. Mrs. Haven’s eyes 
were full of sorrow, for she had given the girl a 
great many chances, and had tried hard to help 
her. But it was useless, evidently. Jenny must 
go—and without a recommendation. 

A week later Jenny left, sullen and hopeless. 
Bernice, in the merry crowd at home, had almost 
forgotten. 
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BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


N Englishman who was spending his vacation 
A in the Tyrol learned that a pair of golden 
eagles were ravaging the valleys of poultry 
and small game, and found that they had their 
aerie on a certain mountainside. Being of an 
adventurous disposition, he obtained the services 
of several wood-cutters, and started out before 
dawn, determined to capture the young eagle that 
was believed to be in the nest. 


When the party ascended the mountain and 
looked over the edge of the perpendicular cliff, 
they could see a ledge about one hundred feet 
below them. One of the party remained at the 
top, while the others lowered themselves to the 
led e by means of a rope. 

Here they fastened a fifty-fathom half-inch rope 
to the stump of a tree, fixed a block of wood against 
the edge of the cliff for the rope to run over, 
fastened an iron hook in the crevice of the rocks, 
and prepared to lower the Englishman to the 
aerie, which they could now see far below. 

A stout leather belt was fastened round his 
waist, with an iron ring in front, through which 
the rope passed. To the end of the — a strong 
piece of wood was knotted, and the Englishman 
seated himself astride it. 

h a rifle on his back, a revolver in his 
cket, a big knife in his belt, and a long pole 
n his hands, he was ready to start. Five men took 
hold of the rope, while two others lay flat upon the 
rocks, rifles in hand, looking over the edge of the 
cliff. If the old birds should attack the ntruder, 
=} life would probably depend upon those two 
rifles. 

The descent lasted ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
the Englishman found himself opposite the eagles’ 
ledge. He jerked the signal-line. He was ten or 
twelve feet from the ledge, but with the hooked 
end of his long pole, he was able to draw himself 
in, and presently was ' 

azing cautiously over 
he edge of the nest, 
which, to his surprise, 
contained not one 
eaglet, but two. 

ne of them, not 
without a lively strug- 
gle, he put into -the 
canvas bag he had 
brought for the pur- 
pose: the other he 
inally managed to 
secure by running a 
noose over its feet. 
He tied the bag to the 


signal-cord, arranged 

himself upon_ his ? 

wooden seat, took the 

second bird in his left 

hand, and gave the 
signal. The men on the ledge above, contrary to 
instructions, gave a vigorous pull that wrenched 
the pole from his hands and sent him away from 
the cliff at a frightful pace. The return — 
was _ likely to dash him against the rock with 
deadly force. 

There was but one thing to do, and the English- 
man had the presence of mind to doit. He tilted 
the upper part of his body backward, and his legs 
forward, and struck the rock with his feet, ‘with 
no worse result than a paralyzed feeling in his 
s and a twitching sensation in his back and 
oins. 

Just then a dark object flashed by him. It 
passed in such close proximity that the man felt 
the rush of air produced by its ~— At first he 
supposed it to be a falling stone, but presently he 
= that instead of being drawn upward, 
1e was quite stationary. 

One hour passed, then two, and still he hun 
motionless at the end of the rope. He could o 
course form no idea of what had happened. The 
strange situation Smoky get upon his nerves. He 
imagined that he had been abandoned, and must 
owe Pave till he lost his hold and fell to his death, 
or until the parent eagles should return and pluck 
out his eyes. To add to his misfortunes, a sharp 
thunder-storm came on, that wet him to the skin, 
and nearly blinded him with lightning. 

At last, when he had hung thus between heaven 
and earth for more than three hours, he felt a tug 
upon the rope, and in fifteen minutes was at the 
top. with his two prizes. 

hen he found that the falling object was the 
block on which the rope had run. It had had to be 
replaced, lest the rope should be cut by the sharp 
edge of the rock, and the long delay had been 
caused by the necessity of sending the one man 
at the top down to the base of the mountain to cut 
a small tree and make a second block. 





® © 


ARAB JUSTICE. 


HE ordeal of the red-hot knife is thus de- 

scribed by Abdullah Mansfr (G. Wyman 

Bury), as he saw it in “The Land of 
Uz.” The case was one of theft from a caravan; 
two young men were implicated, one a palace 
slave, the other a young Arab, a native of the 
oasis. Each accused the other, with many oaths 
and much mutual vilification. Finally, both invoked 
the ordeal of the knife. 


In due course a venerable Arab appeared, bring- 
ing the instrument with him. His family for gen- 
crations had possessed the hereditary right to 
administer the ordeal. The knife seemed a very 
ordinary piece of hoop-iron, shaped roughly into a 
sort of blade, about eighteen inches long. The 
name and attributes of Allah were engraved upon 
it, and it was fitted with a plain wooden haft. 

An attendant brought a bow! of water, and a 
brazier of live charcoal in which the knife was 
inserted. The Arab youth received the ordeal 
first. He repeated his assertions of innocence, 
and rinsing out his mouth with water, put out his 
tongue, which was seized at the tip by the owner 
of the knife. The instrument, glowing dull red, 
was drawn from the brazier, and with it three light 
blows were struck upon the victim’s tongue, which 
was then inspected. It — showed slight 
white marks where the hot iron had fallen. 

The slave’s turn then came, and whether he 





flinched at the contact of the hot iron or had failed 
to keep his tongue sufficiently moist, I cannot say, 
but the heat of the blade picked off a small pate 
of skin, and showed a bleeding surface. Accordin 
to the rules of the ordeal, that proved his guilt, an 
he was led away to durance vile. 





ADY, if we at times are taunted 
With thrusting in where we’re not 
wanted, 
Should we, by such detraction daunted, 
Surrender tamely? 
We've heard you humans highly vaunted 
For sticking gamely. 


If in its steering insecure, 

Some one of us itself immure 

Inside your ravishing coiffure, 
And, squirming, buzz in’t, 

You do not like it? Lady, I’m sure 
The June-bug doesn’t. 


Our motives are misunderstood: 

We love a light as men do food. 

We may be stupid, but we’re good. 
Stupid? ... but then, 

Lady, if bugs had sense, what would 
Become of men? 


Pity the June-bug; do not scorn it: 

It did not choose, ma’am, to be born it. 

Nor will it, like your fly or hornet, 
Infect or sting; 

Just pats the world (it can’t adorn it!) 
With harmless Wing. 


* © 


A HOPELESS CASE. 


RS. Mithel is one of those restless, dissatis- 
M fied persons who are always sure that what- 
ever they have is less desirable than what 
others have. She could not even attend an enter- 
tainment without distressing herself over the 
mistake they had made in buying those particular 
seats. This sort of restlessness annoyed her 
husband greatly, but nothing that he could say 
effected the least amendment. 


One day at luncheon Mr. Mithel said, ‘Sarah, 
suppose we go to the orchestral concert to-night. 
They say it is to be fine.” 

They went a little early. Mr. Mithel had been 
at particular pains to select good seats, and won- 
— grimly what fault his wife would find with 

m. 


nem. 

She sat quite contented for almost five minutes, 
and then began to look round restlessly. 

“Henry,” she said, at last, “‘I don’t see why you 
always get seats to the left of the stage. You can 
see much better from the right.” 

Mr. Mithel made no reply, but signaled an usher. 

“Did you give me the right seats?” he asked, 
handing him the checks. 

“Why, no.” The usher was surprised. ‘Your 
seats are over on the other side of the house.” So 
amid the mild curiosity of the audience, they rose 
and followed the usher to the opposite side of the 
theater. 

Mrs. Mithel was in a state of comparative quiet 
for a few moments. But then she began peering 
about bm ap my 2 

“I wish he had let us alone,” she said, a little 
peevishly. ‘‘This is too far over; it isn’t as good 
a place as we had before. Really, the best place 
is right over there where the Jandersons are.” 
That was neither to the right nor the left, but 
directly in front of the stage. 

Mithel said nothing, but when her head was 
turned, once more signaled an usher. 

“It seems,” he said, “that there is some mistake. 
Are these the seats my tickets calledfor?” Again 
he handed over the checks. 

The usher was — and annoyed. He did 
not see how such a blunder could have occurred. 
And again the Mithels gathered themselves to- 
gether, and amid the now general amusement, 
made their way in the wake of the usher to new 


seats. 

Mrs. Mithel, a little red of face, flustered and 
nonplused, found the new seats—which were just 
two rows back of the Jandersons—satisfactory 
enough to keep her quiet for half an hour. 

But as one very charming selection was finished, 
the unusually enthusiastic applause from the bal- 
— her turn round and look up. 

“Do you know, Henry,” she observed, “that the 
Crosbys always to the balcony from choice. 
They say the first row in the balcony are the finest 
seats in the house—and there is always such a 
jolly crowd up there.” 

Once more Mithel motioned to an usher. 

“T really am afraid we are in the — part of 
the house,” he said “ge omy! handing the 
usher the’ seat-checks. ‘Aren’t these bal cony 
seats?”’ 

They were, and to Mrs. Mithel’s horror, and the 
open laughter of the whole audience, they once 
more marched out to find a new place. 

In the front row of the balcony Mrs. Mithel sat 
tight all the rest of the evening, not daring to make 
a a and shuddering at the very sight of an 
usher. 

“We will never go there in!” she said, dis- 

istedly, as they left. “Of all the blunders I ever 
1eard of! How do you suppose it happened?” 

mu | just this ap her husband replied. ‘ 
knew the first seats ‘ot would not suit you, so 
four sets reserved.” 

“You didn’t? Why, Henry Mithel, how much 
did they cost?” 

“Oh, about twelve dollars.” He chuckled hap- 
pily 5 the cure, he thought, was well worth the 

rice. 


“Dear me, how extravagant!” sighed Mrs. 
Mithel, regretfully. ‘“‘We could have had a box 
for that.” 


* © 


“GUM SHOES.” 


N 1839 Professor Emmet of the University of 

Virginia visited in New York with his family, 

and while there received from abroad a pair of 
india-rubber cloth boots, His son, Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet, in his book, “Incidents of my Life,” 
says that his distinguished father was happier in 
his new possessions than a child with a new toy, 
and spent most of his time standing like a heron 
in the water to test them. 

Their shape was not such as would have fasci- 
nated Packelan, the famous bootmaker. They 
were made like a long stocking of coarse canvas, 
with a leather sole, and over all was smeared a 
paste of rubber which might have answered in cold 
weather, but which was sticky and ill-smelling 
under a moderately hot sun. In very few articles 
has there been more improvement than in rubber 


goods during the seventy years since they first 
came into use. 

My father took back with him a “raincoat” as a 
present to our old negro coachman, but he could 
never be induced to wear it in the rain, and when 
expostulated with, his answer was, “Does you 
tink I is gwine wear dis new coat in de rain?” 
He never wore it except in the bright sunshine and 
on a warm day, so that when he got off the box at 
the stable it was necessary to take with him the 
cushion and remove his trousers before he could 
get his coat off. 

I recollect as a child the first “gum shoes” in 
use, which were hideous to look at and most un- 
comfortable over a shoe, but which to the bare 
feet of the old negroes were a joy and a comfort. 
The first rubber shoe was shaped like a large 
sausage, and from one end along the side a piece 
was removed to permit the introduction of the 
foot. After the foot was inserted, the elastic sub- 
stance shaped itself about it. 

They were always called “ shoes.” While 
a medical student I was ee ad at the opening 
of the Girard House in Philadelphia, and I remem- 
ber that there were printed notices at each 
entrance with the request, “Please wipe your 
gums on the mat.” 

* ¢ 


VEGETARIAN WARRIORS. 


T= heroes of Homer prepared their food 
with their own hands, and were not, there- 
fore, great sufferers from inefficient domes- 
tics. In the happy simplicity of the Homeric 
ages, writes Mr. F. W. Hackwood in “Good 
Cheer,” the great heroes who dealt such terrible 
blows, leaving death and desolation behind them, 
when they reposed after their exploits, partook 
of a blameless dish of beans or a plate of homely 
lentils. 


It may be difficult to imagine Diomedes in the 
act of peeling onions or Achilles washing cab- 
bages. But although the wise Ulysses roasted, 
with his own hands, a sirloin of beef, vegetables 
pone pn the most conspicuous places at ail the 
great banquets of ancient Greece. 

Parsley formed the crown with which Hercules, 
as conqueror of the Nemean lion, crowned him- 
self; Anacreon celebrates the plant as the emblem 
of {oy and festivity. Fable makes parsley the 

of coursers; the warriors of Homer fed their 
chargers with it for battle. 

The cabbage was adored by the Egyptians, who 
raised: altars to it. Afterward they made this 
strange god the first dish in their repasts. The 
Greeks and Romans ascribed to it the hap; — 
of preserving from drunkenness, and loo upon 
it as a sovereign remedy against =. 

Alexander found the onion in gypt. where the 
Hebrews had learned to like it. e had it culti- 
vated in Greece, and given as food to his troops, 
in the belief that it excited martial ardor. Who- 
soever wishes to preserve his health, says an 
ancient saw, should eat every morning, before 
breakfast, young onions and honey. But this does 
not sound like a Ned tempting preservative. 

Asia is said to be the native soil of the asparagus. 
Yet the Romans cultivated it with such marvelous 
success that the stalks raised at Ravenna are said 
to have weighed three pounds each, and we are 
asked to believe that the African variety, grown 
in Libya, reached a height of twelve feet. 


* © 
AN ACTION IN REPLEVIN. 


HEREVER buying and selling go on, 
W there are those who do not scruple to 

take a little extra profit if it can be done 
secretly. The deed is not always carried off 
so boldly as in this amusing adventure related 
in Mrs. Phillimore’s recent book of travel, “In 
the Carpathians.” 


The yellow horse—the Phillimores’ journey was 
made in a peasant’s cart drawn by a horse whose 
“skin was the color of honey when the sun shines 
on it,’ and driven by a romantic and elegant Pole, 
whose name was Milak—the yellow horse was 

eapetiog to shake the dust of Josliska from his 

eels when an elderly Jewess detached herself 
from an excited crowd in the market-place and 
hurried toward the cart. : x 

ye: — weight!’ she demanded in a loud voice. 

“What weight?” inquired Mr. Phillimore. 

“Tn the sugar,” replied the old lady. 

“What sugar?” queried Mr. Phillimore. 

Milak came tothe rescue. “I bought loaf sugar,” 
he explained. 

“The weight is in the sugar. I made a mistake,” 
volunteered the aggressive lady with much wrath 
and no embarrassment. “Am I to wait all day?” 
she continued, impatient at the stupidity of these 
foreigners. 

Guilelessly, Milak produced the bag of sugar. 
A more knowing villager offered a bowl, into which 
the old lady hastily dumped the sugar, disclosing 
in the bottom a brass weight of three or four 
ounces. 

“That’s it,’”’ she said, ee. “T forgot to 
take it out,” and hastily restoring the sugar to her 
customers, she turned and marched back to the 
market-place. 

® 


THE CODE FEMININE. 

S$ soon as Mrs. Granger was fairly past, Mr. 
Compton heard an irritated “There! Iknew 
it!” from his wife, and turned to see what 

was the matter. 


“She’s just as provoked as she can be to think 
that Mrs. Lombard and I didn’t ask her to go out 





with us to see the Williams baby!” said Mrs 

Compton. ‘She thinks that it was on account of he: 

| having said that she didn’t find three weeks’ oli 
babies very interesting, when of course she’d make 
an exception of Lena Williams’s baby. But tha 
wasn’t the reason we didn’t ask her; it was becaus: 
we decided all in a hurry, and there was just tin: 
to catch the train. She’s e up her mind si 
won’t propose our names for the book club!” : 

| “How do you know she thinks all these things’ 

| inquired Mr. Compton. 

“My dear, didn’t you see the way she bowed’ 
| asked his wife, in a pitying tone. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Compton. “I thought sh« 
| gave a rather more pronounced bow than mo- 
| women do, and smiled quite brilliantly.” 

“You dear thing,” and Mrs. Compton patted hi! 
coat-sleeve, “of course she did! That’s how 
knew exactly what she was thinking.” 


® ¢ 


LAYING OR LYING. 


HE ready wit of the late Eugene Ware, lawy: 
and verse-maker, is shown in this stor) 
taken from Lippincott’s Magazine: 


When he resigned the office of commissioner « 
ensions, his friends gave him a dinner at !) 
10me in Kansas City. The guests were equa: 
divided between Kansans and Missourians fro! 
the Missouri city of the same name. Much goo: 
natured chaffing took place. ___ r ae 

“You Kansans,” said a Missourian, “alwa) 
have your brass bands going and your flags flyin 
We in Missouri get tired of bp eocksurenes 
Tell me, what have you decided about the hen, fo 
instance ; does she ‘sit’ or does she ‘set’? 4 

“We don’t bother about things like that,” 
torted Ware. “What concerns us is, when sli 
cackles has she laid or has she lied?” 
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The Prince, her father, humored her in every 


single whim; 


It didn’t matter what it cost — that never 


bothered him! 


And as for business matters, why, he always kept, 


dowr-v stairs, 


A lot of learned councilors, to manage his 


affairs; 


He much preferred to loll at ease, and feed his 


favorite bee— 


They were so fond of honey in the year sixteen, 


B.C. | 





CHEERFUL 


By Elizabeth Price. 


NNABEL had been cross. The trouble 
began when her mother asked her to 


do an errand. She grumbled before she | 


started and after she returned. When she had 
to wheel baby brother she grumbled again. 
When she had to practise her music-lesson 
‘or an extra half-hour, she shed tears all 
over the piano keys. 

When mother had gone up-stairs with baby 
‘vother, Uncle Louis told her the true story 
{ Cheerful Heart. 

‘‘In an Indian school in New Mexico,’’ 


The Princess and The Page. 


This little story I’m to tell is of a little girl, 

An only child — a princess, too — her father’s pride and pearl. 
She lived in Greece,— that classic land with seas about it coiled,— 
And she was sweet and she was fair, but oh, she was so spoiled! 
She’d set that palace by the ears, and just as lief as not, 

If what she wanted wasn’t brought right to her on the spot 
She’d cry and scream and stamp her feet upon the marble floor, 
And tear that little chiton thing — so pretty — that she wore | 

It’s sad to think that any child so cross and spoiled could be, 

But then, you must remember, ‘twas the year sixteen, B. C. |! 








| home to visit, no parents to love him, no baby 


> said, ‘‘there was an orphan boy who/| 
id never known any home until he was | 


‘ought to the government school. 
‘ver had anything he could do without. 
‘any of the Indian boys had partly civilized 
rents, and they had lived in houses all their 
ves and spoke good English. But in all the 
indred boys in that school, not one was 
ved so well as Cheerful Heart. ’’ 

*That’s a funny name for a boy.’’ Annabel 
\d forgotten to pout by this time. 

“So it is. His real name was Albert 
‘ilson, but he was so happy, so kind and 
liging, they couldn’t help calling him Cheer- 
\| Heart. He smiled whenever he spoke, 
id looked as happy as a king when he could 
a favor.’? 

‘Perhaps he didn’t have many chances,’’ 
entured Annabel, ‘‘and that made it easy.’’ 


He had | 


By Margaret Johnson. 


ae 
‘gor 


DRAWINGS BY F. LILEY - YOUNG 


That put the most preposterous whim one day into her head; 


spoon 


the moon!) 
And to the Council straight he went, obliging as could be, 
And did not stop to eat his egg or finish up his tea. 
“My lords,” he said,—“ the Princess wants,” — and blandly 
on them smiled, 


“She wants a nice volcano, you know the darling child ! 
Pray let her have one right away —Vesuvius will do, 
Or Etna, or —” The councilors were slowly turning blue. 


They were so fond of music in the year sixteen, B. C. ! 


Rang up the Delphic Oracle — No, no, | don’t mean that! 


HEART. 


‘“My dear, he had nothing but chances. 
The teachers, matrons and pupils were saying 
all day long, ‘Come here, Cheerful Heart,’ or, 
‘Go there, Cheerful Heart,’ or, ‘Where’s Cheer- 
ful Heart?’ ’’ 

‘*Did he really like it??? The question was 
asked rather shyly, because Annabel was 
thinking. 

“Tf you could judge by his happy face, he 
did. Remember that he was poor, and had no 





brother to pet. But his black eyes sparkled, 
his red-brown face shone, and his merry laugh 
bubbled all the time. 

‘* *He’s the most unselfish boy I ever met,’ 
his teacher said to me. ‘We took him in here | 
because he needed us, but he has turned the 
tables, for we all need him.’ It must be nice 
to have people feel that way toward one, 
mustn’t it, Annabel ?’’ 

The little girl nodded. She did not feel like 
talking just then. Unele Louis had one thing 
more to say. ‘‘Annabel, if Cheerful Heart 
was ready to do so much for others when he 
had so little himself, what do you think about | 
the children who have good times and happy | 
homes, and yet behave disagreeably and in a 
way to make the Indians name them ‘Cross 
Patch’ ?’? 

‘*They ought to be ashamed, Uncle Louis. 
I’m going to try to be a Cheerful Heart, too.’’ 









Now as it chanced, of something in her book the Princess read, 
And to the Prince she ran, who dropped his book, his cup and 


And cried, “Of course, my pet!” (He would, if she had begged 


Then off he went, and hummed a tune (a little off the key) — 


Then wildly rushed those councilors and scanned the distant view ; 
They hunted up their atlases and read them through and through ; 


There was no telephone, of course, when that convention sat. 








At last they gave their thinking up,— 
it wasn't worth a cent! — 

And gathered up their classic robes 
and to the nursery went, 

And there the Prince was sitting with 
the Princess on his knee— 

For so they held their little girls in the 
year sixteen, B. C. | 


“Your Highness,” thus the wisest 
said, “we've done the best we 
could; 

We've looked and looked across the 
sea and b-beyond the wood, 
And not a mountain can be seen that's 

bigger than a bun, 

And as for fetching one, we swear it 
c-c-can't be done! 

And so —” No farther could he get, 
for wakened from her dream, 
Just here the Princess gave a jump 

and started in to scream. 

The councilors, all in a heap, went 
rolling down the stair ; 

The nurses ran about the room with 
wildly streaming hair ; 

They flew to get the smelling-salts 
and bottles of cologne, 

Called up — Now there | am again! 
there was no telephone |! 


The Prince, distracted, paced the floor, 
with anguish in his eye, 
And ordered dinner sent away, un- 
touched — ’twas peacock pie! 
Then if something hadn’t happened — 
but, it did, and deary me, 

If it hadn’t she’d be screaming yet, as 
far as | can see! 

All shook their heads— they turned 
away — the very butler wept | 

When from a corner all at once a 
little lad there stepped, 

The little Buttons — no, of course, that 
wasn’t what he wore |— 

The little page who always stood 
beside the big front door. 

“Your Highness!” piped his merry 
voice,— he doubled up with glee, 

“She wants to see a mountain smoke, 
so that’s what she must see ! 

And if it can’t be brought to her,” — 
they thought his sides would 
split,— 

“Why not do this, — Your Highness 
dear, why not take her to it?” 


That's all — now let us think of this, their rapture and surprise, 
And how the Princess had her wish, the Prince his peacock pies, 
And how they gave that little page the thing he wanted most, 

(I wish it might have been a sled — he never learned to coast!) 
Now think how lucky for them all, how providential quite, 

That since the Princess was so spoiled, the page he was so bright. 
And if the children were like that, how thankful we should be 
We do not live — you, dears, and | — in the year sixteen, B.C. ! 
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TO TELL CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING 


many young people will find the simpler 

secrets of graphology—the science _of 
handwriting—worth mastering. Graphology is 
a science only in the popular sense of the term. 
Even experts cannot discover much in a person’s 
handwriting beyond his general characteristics, 
although they can hit off these sometimes 
with startling accuracy. So, too, can the 
average girl after comparatively little practise ; 
and if she does not take it too seriously, she 
can have a great deal of fun from telling her 
friends what their handwriting seems to show. 
She may, moreover, turn her ability to good 
account at church fairs or other entertain- 
ments. 

Any one who reads over a letter must get a 
general impression of the personality of the 
writer. Graphology consists in nothing more 
than deliberately analyzing that impression. 


AN a diversion for winter evenings, a good | 


_ Six or seven rules will supply the beginner with 


her equipment. In the first place, the general 
style of the writer should be studied. If he is 
content to use poor paper, that is in itself a 
mark of his poor spirit. A cultivated writer 
will show his good taste unmistakably in the 
selection of his paper. If the paper chosen is 
of unusual tint; if the writer has put too few 
words to the page, his tendency to faddishness 
or eccentricity is at once apparent. Any devia- 
tion from good sense has its significance. 

The spaces between a writer’s words are one 
of the clearest indications of his character. If 
they are narrow, he is likely to be selfish, secre- 
tive, bigoted. If his words are reasonably 
wide apart, the writer may be set down as 
generous and sincere. If his spaces are over- 
wide, the sign points to a careless and slipshod 
nature. 

The next thing to consider is the size of the 
handwriting. Proud and simple natures usually 
write a large hand. They are likely to make 
much out of little. They are not close observ- 
ers, and are quick to take offense. On the 
other hand, the thinker, the scholar usually 
writes a small, even a minute, hand. He is 
accustomed to concentrating his attention, and 
he unconsciously learns to economize in effort. 
He is appreciative and a careful observer. 

The relation of capitals to small letters often 
indicates a good deal. An ambitious man will 
unconsciously make his capitals of generous 
size. Very small capitals, hardly larger than 
the small letters, may indicate a mean and 
underhand nature. At the same time, a capital 
not too small in size is instinctively chosen by 
the sober, unemotional, self-respecting citizen. 

The slope of the writing means much. A 
dignified person usually writes a straight up- 
and-down hand. A moderate slant to the right 
means that the writer is sensitive and affec- 
tionate, open-hearted, a warm and sensible 
companion, wholesome and generous. If the 
slant to the right is pronounced, these qualities 
may be intensified to the point of weakness. 
A slant to the left—a back slant—is the mark 
of a sensitive and shy nature. 

A kindly, open, easy-going nature writes in 
rounded characters. Angular and pointed wri- 
ting means that the writer is of a quick, nervous 
constitution. He may be witty. If the angu- 
larity is very marked, he may be cranky, 
‘*touchy,’’ quick-tempered. If the characters 
are well-formed as well as pointed, the writer 


is high-strung, and may have unusual mental | 


powers. The best writing combines the rounded 
and the angular formation. 

Asan ordinary rule, a delicate, highly refined 
person writes with a light stroke. Writing 
that is a filmy tracery means that the writer is 
of a mystical turn, excessively sensitive. One 
who revels in color, or in music, a painter or 


a musician, writes with a heavy stroke tempered | 


with grace. People of strong emotions put the 
pen to paper with plenty of vigor. Stage folk 
write with a good deal of ink and a good deal 
of flourish. If the pen-strokes are of bulging 
thickness and the writing generally has a heavy 
appearance, the inference is that the writer is 
coarse, irrational, blustery, and perhaps of 
ungovernable temper. In the best writing the 
up - strokes will be rather light, the down- 
strokes firm, unwavering, and moderately 
shaded. 

These are by no means the only pieces of 
evidence to be drawn from a study of hand- 
writing. For example, the slant of the wri- 
ter’s line across the page is one of the most 
telling signs of all. A persistent, energetic 
man writes a straight line across the page. 
Such a writer is far-sighted; he looks instine- 
tively beyond the next word. He is steady, 
dogged, not swayed by his feelings, sober and 


of sound judgment. A buoyant, hopeful man | 


will unconsciously run his lines slightly up- 
hill. That is especially the mark of the creative 
mind. But a line that travels too decidedly 
up-hill marks at once the impractical, irrational 
dreamer. Writers whose lines sag perceptibly 
are rarely of stout physical constitution; they 
are often, although not invariably, doubting 
and despondent. In fact, the line with the 
downward trend tells a great deal to the skilled 
graphologist. Over-elaborate ornamentation, 
senseless curlycues, point to a small nature, 


vain, not especially intelligent, and fond of 


man writes with a grudging plainness. 

These are some of the simpler principles in 
| the analysis of character from handwriting that 
| will prove a fair guide to the beginner. No 
| one rule is of any service in itself; they must 
|all be applied in combination. The handwri- 
| ting of any one person often seems full of con- 
tradictions—at once buoyant and depressed, at 
times strong and graceful, at other times weak 
and wabbling. It rests with the analyst to 
balance all the traits that she finds, and draw 
her own conclusions. 





OUR PRECIOUS PIE-PLANT. 


box HO but some confounded old Yankee 

W woman, ’’ once exclaimed a physician 

renowned throughout the medical 

world, ‘‘would ever have invented rhubarb 
pie!” 


Voice and manner, no less than language, 
implied his contemptuous mental association 
of acid herbs with acid a. Perhaps 
he had so often prescribed ‘‘Tinct. Rhu.’’ 
that its purely medicinal suggestion was over- 
powering; possibly he had experienced the 
pangs and penalties of rhubarb pie in excess— 
**pie such as grandma used to make,’’ with a 
sodden under crust fit to test the digestion of 
an elephant. : 

Grandma’s granddaughters, who bake their 
crust first and pile in their rhubarb afterward, 
»rovide a dish as wholesome as it is delicious. 
ted housekeepers of to-day may as fairly 
resent the aspersion cast upon their desserts as 
that upon their dispositions. 

The pie-plant, indeed, is an herb of pedigree, 
with a recorded history of over four centuries. 
| It was first cultivated in the white - walled 
| gardens of Morocco and Algiers, amid fruits 
land flowers and fountains, and was brought 
| thence by the Moors to Spain. 

Andrew Borde,—‘‘Andreas Parforatus,’’ as 
| he liked to sign himself in punning Latin, —the 
| merry old monk who obtained a dispensation 
| from his vows that he might travel and study 
medicine, was the first Englishman to learn 
| its virtues. He fell ill during his Spanish 
| travels, and shortly afterward wrote home to 
}a friend: 

| “+i sende you the seeds of Reubarbe, the 
which comes out of Barbary. In thes lande 
ytt is had for a grett tresure.’’ 

| Not until two hundred years later, however, 
did rhubarb really become known to English 
| gardens, whence in due time it was brought 
| to those of America, to be employed first as a 
| tincture, then as a sauce, and to attain a final 
| apotheosis in pie. 

| Rhubarb, apart from its usefulness, has value 
|for its beauty. The giant Chinese variety, 
| with its enormous leaves, is often employed 
by landscape-gardeners to produce bold sub- 
| tropical effects; nor do they always disdain 
| the charms of the more modest pie-plant itself, 
|of which the tall, graceful spikes of white 
flowers, and large leaves deeply veined and 
| stained, are as certainly handsome as_ the 
| succulent stalks are palatable. It is, indeed, 
a plant to which, as fitly as to many others 
|famous in song, the poets of New England 
|might well pay tribute—in less prosaic words 
| than those in which doubtless they have already 
| often done so: 

‘*Yes, thank you—another piece of pie.’’ 








AFRICAN EAR ORNAMENTS. 


O people in the world are fonder of per- 
N sonal adornment than the black natives 

of Africa. Their craving has led them 
into practises that, to our eyes at least, 
hideously deform the body. Among these is 
the custom of loading their ears with all man- 
ner of rude ornaments. 


The boys and girls, at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, says J. Bland-Sutton in his book, 
‘‘Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia,’’ have 
their ear-lobes pierced. A thin spigot of wood 
is inserted in the hole, which is gradually 
enlarged by the introduction of thicker pieces, 
| until it is large enough to receive a stone with 
a groove running round it. 

These stones vary in size, but the ultimate 
result is the transformation of the lobe into a 
rounded cord-like loop, which, in the black 
ears of these men and women, looks like a 
ring of india-rubber. Among the Masai the 
full size is attained when the cutaneous ring of 
one side will meet its fellow over the crown 
of the head. 

When the lobe has been stretched to its 
utmost capacity, it becomes the receptacle of 
many strange things, such as plugs of wood, 
rings of horn or ebony, and occasionally a can 
| or gallipot. The British Museum has a stone 
ear-plug that weighs two pounds and four- 
teen ounces. It is not an uncommon sight to 
see natives with scores of rings in each ear. 

The ornaments possess various social or 
tribal significance. No Masai woman ventures 
to leave off her ear adornments in the presence 
of her husband; should she happen to take 
| them off in his absence, she would on his 
return run into the hut and resume them 
immediately. 

To break one of these rings of tissue is 
a great offense, and accordingly when native 
women. *‘fall out,’’ they snatch at each other’s 
}ear- loops and seek to spoil one another’s 
| ‘*beauty.’’? The tribes have men among them, 
however, who are skilful enough in plastic sur- 
gery to reunite the ends of broken ear-loops. 

Just how strong is the desire of the black 
| man to mutilate his body can be seen by the 

fact that the native police, after three years’ 
of civilizing service under the government, 
generally go back to their native villages, strip 
off their uniforms, smear themselves with 
greasy clay, and weight down their ears with 
| wooden plugs and metal rings. 


| 





cheap finery. On the other hand, a close-fisted 


| 
| 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
___ RIVER DAY | 
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Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. The principles 
of hygiene and sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art 
of entertaining, house furnishing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art 
and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are encouraged. 
Beautiful suburban location. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 117 Woodland Road 


Auburndale, : 
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Buildings Modern Gymnasium 
Equipment Complete Bowling Alleys 
Physical Laboratory Athletic Field 
Chemical Laboratory ‘ Swimming Pool 
Manual Training Shop 168 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Tennis Courts 


ROCKRIDGE HALL for boys of high-school age. Location high, dry and healthful, in one of New 
England’s most beautiful residential villages. Every boy an object of constant thought and care; hence 
well-regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress. THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young 
boys. Homelike atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant supervision. SENIOK 
HOUSE (New) for 20 of the oldest boys.. Z'horough preparation for any college or for business. Masters 
able, experienced, mature. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Powder Point School for Boys s 


Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 














Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. 
Riding lessons. Tennis with trained 
instructor. All outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by 
certificate. General high school 
course. Music and Art. Post-gradu- 
ate work. Domestic Science. Year 
book and pictures on request. 

















{In the heart of the Pilgrim country. Five modern buildings. Sixteen acres. Large athletic 
field. Tennis. Outdoor running track. All sports. Safle boating and swimming in land- 
locked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds border. Thorough preparation for college 
or business. ‘he spirit of the school develops personality. Non-military. 

Send for booklet and the ‘‘ Powder Horn.” For illustrated catalogue apply to 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 15 King Caesar Road. 











MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. One hour from New York and five hours from Boston. 
“My daughter!”” With what pride and dignity does a fond father introduce the daughter who has developed 
the qualities of mind and heart inculeated by this school! She imparts a pervading atmosphere of modesty 
and poise at once consistent with the highest idealsof womanhood. Cultured, refined, self-reliant, graceful, 
and keenly and pat intelligent—she is the living embodiment of all the ideals of her school environ 
ment. Founded in 1870, this school holds a worthy place amongst the best institutions of its kind in New 
England. Country air, ideal environment for study and recreation. Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Separate house for girls under 15. Gymnasium. Outdoor athletics. Intermediate, Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Library courses arranged. Address for Booklet, 
Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal, 64 West Avenue. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


° BILLERICA, MASS. TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON oY 
Location unsurpassed for health and beauty. A school of the highest class, which 
aims to fit boys mentally, morally and physically for the larger preparatory schools. 
The number is limited, so each boy receives individual care. Moderate military system- 
Complete modern equipment. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium. Athletic field for all sports. 
Booklet upon request. ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Head Master. Box Y. 


The Weston School for Girls 


43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Boston, Massachusetts 
Situated on a quiet hilltop street, with large grounds for outdoor sports. Special courses fo: 
household sciences and handicrafts. College preparatory and general courses. Separate 
department for junior pupils. Fits girls for life as well as for examinations. 


MRS. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B.; MISS LUCY JANE DOW, A.B.., Principals 
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1ith Year | 


opens 
} Sept. 25th 
Invites comparison i 


Courses. Gymnasium, athletic Farmington, Maine school, athletic a 


field. Manual training. home equipment wi 
high grade private schools. The freedom from the problems arising from proximity to large cities and ind! 
gent homes creates a spirit of democracy, industry and contentment attained by few schools. Snowshoeil! 
tobogganing, skiing, horseback riding, maple-sugar making, fishing. Tuition $700. George D. Church, Headmast« 











A 
School 
for Forty Boys 


College Preparatory, Business 



























Historically located in old 
Plymouth colony, enjoying 
the educational advantages 
of adjacent Boston, but 
enough removed to escape 
the distractions of city life 
Academic, College Prepara 
tory and Special Courses 
Two years’ Course for Hig! 
School graduates. Separate 
buildings for school and 
residence, which promotes 
a homelike atmosphere and 
brings each pupil under indi 
vidual care. Home buildings 
remodeled at a large ex 
pense. Excellent library 

Domestic Science. Labora 

























then 


tory, Art and Music Stuclios, 
Gymnasium. Illustrated cat 
alogue on request. 


MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M 
ncipal, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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For Girls and Young Ladies 
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New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
2#th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnas- 
. ‘fitting for teaching eo training and _ play- 
roan work. Dormitories, boathouse and athletic 
field Summer session. Catalogue. 


Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture and Gardening 


Groton, Mass. A new opportunity for women in a + ae 
profession. Two-year courses. Thorough work. Unable to fill 
the demand for our graduates. $370 a year. Write for information. 


Wheaton Seminary *‘ FORY OUNG 


OMEN 
NORTON, MASS. (30 Dettes ioe Boston) 
79th year. Large endowment. Advanced courses for 
High School graduates and others. Art, usic. 17 build- 
ings. Gym. 
REV. 8 








Supervision of Wheaton College. Catalog. 
|AMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President 


Cushing Academy 


Ashb’ . Endowment ae all the advan- 
tages of a high-priced school for $275 to $300 a year. 
College certificate. usic. Extensive campus. Six 
buildings. New dormitory. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Coeducational. Catalogue. H.8. COWELL, A.M.,Principal 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY gs. 


Boys 
Saxtons River, Vt. 
training and thorough education. Special attention to 
lifeinthe open. Certificate to Colleges. Lowerschool 
for younger ee bogs. Terms $400—$500. 
GEOR! LAWSON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


Way land Academy Beaver Dam, 


Wisconsin 

Prete 4 with University of Chicago. Both sexes. 8th 
grade to first year college, all courses. 5 buildings; 20- 
acre campus; athletic field; 4g-mile track; large lake. 
Endowment $250,000 ; expenses $250. Piano, violin, vocal music, 
elocution, stenography. Catalogue. Edwin P wn, P.O. Box DZ. 


GRAFTON HALL 


Fond du Lac, Wis. A Secondary School and Model 
Home for girls, ineluding a Junior College accredited 
by the University. Two years of College work with 
Teachers’ Conraees ' Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
TALBOT ROGERS, den. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY £3%s 


Easthampton, Ma A_modern school. 72d 
year begins in eptember. Cottage and dormitory 
system. Scientitic and preparatory departments. 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Write for catalogue. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal. 




















An ideal school for wholesome | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN CAMP 


HE sooner a film or a plate is developed after 

it is exposed, the less chance there is of its 
being spoiled by dampness. Therefore, on 
long camping trips, it is advisable som@times to 
develop the exposures as you go along, rather than 
to wait until you reach home. Printing can be 
left for a more convenient time. 

If you have films and a film tank, developing in 
camp is a simple process. You use the tank 
exactly as you would use itathome. The problem 
is how to wash the films after developing and 
fixing them. If you are on a boating trip and can 
get two tin pails, one a little smaller than the 
other, punch holes in them with a nail,—the more 
holes you make, the better,—put the films in the 
smaller pail, cover it with a lid or by crossed lines 
of cord or wire, and slip the smaller pail inside 
the larger one. Then fasten securely the cover 
of the larger pail, and let it drag for half an hour 
in the water behind the boat. 

The danger of using a single pail is that the 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 
































This institution has a great record for preparing boys for college, scientific schools and life. Classical and 
scientific courses. aster teachers. 7 distinct sciences taught in a complete laboratory building, affording rare op- 
portunity for boys who will not attend college to prepare for scientific work. Compre ensive equipment. 
22 acres. 10 modern buildings. ‘‘The Megaron,’’ a noble recreation room. Superb dining hall. Isolated in- 
firmary. Gymnasium with sanitary swimming pool. Gaskill Field of eleven acres; quarter-mile track, 220 yds. 
i ot football and baseball fields, tennis courts, beautiful field house with baths and lockers. lllustrated 
catalo; I be sent on request. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, 91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 

















inrush of water through the holes may flatten the 
films against one side of the pail and damage 
them. If you allow the film to trail unprotected 
over the side or stern of the boat, sticks and 
other floating objects in the water are likely to 


| scratch it, and it may, indeed, be torn loose and 


New Bedford Textile School 


, Mass. Thorough preparation in art of cot- 

ton manufacture and allied industries. Two and three 
ear courses. Graduates hold many responsible and 

ucrative positions in textile and allie 

Address illiam E. Hatch, President and Manager 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley 8q.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. 

Massachusetts Institute of Techno 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


The Fannie A. Smitb Froebel 
Rindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address, 
FANNIE 


A. SMITH, Prin., 857 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Twenty Acres. Athletic Fields. Four Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


The Campbell School for Girls 














Windsor, Conn. A beautiful suburban loca- | 


tion. Attractive home life. Practical work 
in Domestie Science. Number limited. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph. D., 
Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 








Prepares boys exclusively for | 
| and pinning them to the gunwale; 
| is hot and the water has been warm, it is better 


industries. | 





| developing and fixing on a camping trip. 


Posse Gymnasium and Normal School of | 


Gymnastics of one, two and three 


for graduates. Similar courses in 
tics. For full particulars apply to 
The Secretary. 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 


Concord, Mass. Extensive grounds and wood 
lands. Tennis courts, ball field, canoeing. Constant 
and careful attention to the individual boy. 

THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster, Box K. 


g—mag Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ml. 1 hour from Chicago. 65th 
year. Our ideal—* For Every Todd Boya 
Good Citizen.” piehty socommention by 
hundreds of mothers. Every graduate has 
succeeded. Catalogue. Noble Hill, Prin. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 


Lawrence Academy 


Groton, Mass, A country school for your boy. Athletic 
neld of 12 acres. Gymnasium. Preparation for any college. 
Small classes, individual attention. Write for catalogue. 


THUR J. CLOUGH, A.M., Principal. 
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aminations at EA xE. 
Positions for Ry an. A in Short- 
hand. Summer session. Address for catalog, 
C. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ears. Positions 
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Young men and 
women prepared 





46 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. Course | 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here . homelike 
tmosphere, orenen and efficient training in ever 
lepartment of a 
chool spirit. 
erms, $300 per yea 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
Soston, Massachusetts 37th year begins Sept. 30th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


w installed in new building especially designed and —— 
r school uses. J#structors—E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson 
L. Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratt, 
rdeling; P. L. Hale, Anatomy ; ° . Cross, 2 

partment of Design, Huger Elliott, C. Howard 
ilker, Instructor. 
reign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free 
‘olarships. Prizes in money peg ag oil — —— 

Address Alice F. r. 


— NORTHWESTERN — 


Military and Naval Academy 
Highland Park, Ill., and Lake Geneva, Wis. 
\ select school with a high standard of Academic 
work, supplemented by the physical, moral and so- 
-ial benefits of a Military and Naval life. Limited en- 
‘olment; references required. For catalogue, which will 
€ OF finterest to thoughtful and discriminating parents, address, 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


A Boy’s Whole Time 


is filled with inspiring work and | 
wholesome recreation at Lake 
Forest Academy. Prepares 
for any college, university, 
technical school. House sys- 
tem. Non-Military. Five build- 
ings. Send for catalogue. 
William Mather Lewis, Headmaster | 


‘Lineral endowment permits liberal 
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Box 110, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
| careful not to develop plates or films by moonlight ; 


| get home. 
SCHOLARSHIPS — Paige and Cumeuing :s | films, and dip it for an instant in melted paraffin. 


| tin-foil, and are less susceptible to dampness 


| 





| 
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LAKE FOREST ACADEMY | put into the wash until the spots have been well 


| 


| scarring of the film. 


lost altogether. 

The best way to dry films is to leave them in the 
strip, and fasten each end to adjoining branches 
of a tree. But the films while drying must be 
protected from insects. Do not fasten the film by 
one end alone, as it will take only a light breeze 
to tear it loose or blow it against the tree, and if 
that happens, the soft gelatin will be scratched 
and marred. 

Films, can be dried in ten minutes in a canoe on 
a sunny day by stretching them across the canoe 
but if the day 





to do the drying in the shade, for otherwise the hot 
sun may cause the gelatin to “slip.” , 

Reticulation of the film—‘“‘checking’—is the 
cracking of the gelatin on the celluloid support. | 
It is generally caused by using water that is too | 
warm. To guard against this danger in camp, 
when you have no way of cooling the water, dip 
the film slowly up.and down in the river or a spring 
for five minutes, and then dry it. A film cannot be 
properly washed in this way, but it will reach a con- 
dition in which it will keep for weeks. When you 
get home, give the film another washing, this time 
for an hour in running water. That will remove 
all the “hypo,” and make the film permanent. 

It is a waste of time to try to keep solutions for 
Use the 
ready-prepared developing powders, which need 
only water to make them into a developer, and 
the ready-prepared powders for the acid fixing- 
bath. Use a fresh acid fixing-bath for every batch | 
of films or plates that you develop in camp; a | 
perfectly fresh fixing- bath quickly hardens the 
tender gelatin, and prevents the “checking” and 
Another reason for using a 
freshly made fixing-bath is that it is always very | 
cold, and a cold fixing-bath is the most effective 
means of preventing a film from “sliding” in | 
warm weather. | 

Makeshifts for developing in camp may tax your | 
ingenuity, yet there is hardly a problem that can- 
not be solved, if you go about it in the right way. 
For example, you can make a useful developing 
tray of the cover of an empty plate box. Melt a 
bit of candle in a large spoon or cup, pour the 
melted paraffin into the pasteboard cover, previ- 
ously warmed a little, and make it flow round 
until the interior is entirely covered. You will 
then have a solution-tight tray that can be used 
either for developing or for fixing. 

Small folding candle-lamps that can be carried 
in the pocket cost only twenty-five cents, but from 
any kind of a box large enough to hold a candle 
you can make a lamp yourself. A small piece of 
red cloth, bandanna handkerchief, necktie, bed- | 
quilt—anything red—will do for the red window, 
As the actinic quality of different kinds of red dyes 
differs widely, it is well to make the red window 
small, and use as little of the light as possible. 
In'an emergency, by turning the wick low and 
wrapping a red cloth round the globe, you can 
use the camp lantern for a developing light. Be 





although it is far less bright than daylight, it is 
strong enough to fog a plate or film during devel- | 
opment. | 

It is a wise plan on a camping trip, especially if | 
you are going to do any photographing, to carry a 
liberal supply of paraffin candles. By means of | 
them, films and plates after being exposed can be 
| sealed, and thus kept from dampness until you 
Wrap paper tightly round the spool of 


| 


| When the paraffin hardens it will protect the 
| film almost perfectly. Plate boxes should be 
| dipped before the exposed plates are returned to 
| them; the edges can be sealed with melted paraf- 
fin afterward. 

Before starting on a trip, pack your unexposed 
plates and films carefully. It is well to paraffin 
the plate boxes, and to put unexposed films in a 
tin box, and seal the lid with adhesive tape. All 
films now come protected in paraffin paper and | 





| before exposure than afterward; but it is, never- 
| theless, worth while to make sure that they shall | 
be in good condition when you want them. 


| 
® © | 


Machine-Oil Stains.—On new linen are often 
to be seen yellow stains caused by the sewing- 


} 
machine oil. Cloth thus discolored should not a 


rubbed with ammonia-water. 





Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women | 
to Equip Themselves to Teach 


Brookfield Center 


CONNECTICUT, 
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IS YOUR YOUNG SON 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS SPECIAL SUBJECTS - ‘ 
New term opens Aug. 30,1912. One-year course in going to boarding school this fall? Would you not 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, ike to send him to a school where he is associated with 
Physical Training, Manual Training. We make a healthy, happy boys; where he is given the same 
specialty of training students to teach special care and consideration he receives at home? Here 
branches. For 22 years we have been placing graduates § | he is taught to develop a sense of responsibility and 
in paying positions. For information, address The Secretary | pan ‘we 1 aR 
| honor, and how to handle his spending money rach 
THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 3028 W. Go. Bourevano, Dernorr, Mic, § | boy has his own room and lives with the master, who, 
: | thirty-seven years ago, founded and still maintains 














The Curtis School for Young Boys 
few extras. No | new boy taken older than 13 


$700; 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTI S, Assistant Principal 


Madame Schumann-Heink 
has selected the 
SHERWOOD 


We SHERWOOD 
Mm MUSIC SCHOOL 


for her son as the best school in America in 
which he can pursue his musical education. 
Paderewski says that the principles of 
instructions followed b The Sherwood 
at in years’ This schoo! has 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


e-Study Dept. 

HOME « ane 
Ft Writ A tants, Bank 

STUDY Bissingss Men Ministers, Boctal Workers, 


One may thus ro part 
wh ter Uf C.(Div. V) Chica 0. I. 







88-Froom 
faene, students, A. 
work for a Bachelor’s degree. 
rses in many ‘ublocts. others for 
























EMERSON College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Liter- 
ature, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether asa creative 
thinker or an interpreter. Sum- 
mer sessions. The demand for 
our graduates as teachers in 
colleges, normal and high 
schools is greater than we 


Free Book 


Music School are the “ 
developed many of its students ‘nto suc -cessfuland promi- 







nent artists, among them being Karl Formes, grandson 
of the famous German Baritone, Herr Karl Formes, 
The President of the school, Miss Georgia Kober, is 
widely known as a successful and sympathetic teacher, 
and her reputation as a pianiste is of international scope. 
All departments are under the direction of sterling artists. 
Complete courses in Piano, Vocal, Organ, Violin, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Musica! History, Elo- 
cution, Dramatic Art, Normal gg F Children’s Dept. 


can fill. 32d year opens Tues- FIFTEEN YEARS of SUCCESSFUL. CERE WORK have 
day, September ath. proved pi ne hi MUSIC 8C HOOL develo s its pupils 
to their capacity. Wri Gives omplete c: e_PREE, 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


422 Michi an Biv. 
Fine Arts Bid. Chicago 


Sherwood! Music School 


























Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 
In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six |] | 


Holderness School 


FOR BOYS Plymouth, N. H. 


Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Ranks with the highest grade schools in New 
England, yet the tuition is moderate. Individ 


miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample ual influences and instruction. New gymna- 


grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial sium. Athletic field, running track. 38rd year. 
lake for boating and skating. Three fine |] | Rev. a See, L. H.D. new 
buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. || | . Gymnasium 


Special and graduate courses of study. 
Advantages in Art, Music and Languages. 
Domestic Science. College preparation 
and certificate. Large corps of experi- 
enced teachers. For Year Book address, 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 
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{ QITUATED in an attractive and healthful New England town ) 
~— with all the advantages of a country school. Outdoor sports, 
Gymnasium. Modern equipment. 
MAR( ARE | = There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and 
pupil. College Entrance Certificate. General Courses. House- 


hold Arts and Crafts. Special advantages in Music, Literature 
and Science. 
Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 19, 1912. 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 


SCHOOL 


| Waterbury, Conn. 


For information address, 
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Home School for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by 
wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is ex- 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially or results in health, character and education. New equipment. 
Gymnastics, Music, ares Domestic Arts. German, Spanish — native 


Pi ) 
ines teachers. All branches of stuc Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 
Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Prins., P. 0. BOX D, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


sot Abbot Academy , 


Pounded 1828 
Our unusual personal association with our girls, our policy of using all our resources for the benefit of 
our pupils, our long experience, modern equipment and extensive campus for outdoor life enable us 
to give our students the education, social e mvizomme nt and physical training that develops a wholesome, 
sane and useful woman. Address THE PRINCIVA 




















French, 














23 Miles 
from 
Boston 














Saschool that appeals to every wide-awake American boy. The 
romantic interest of the military life stirs his blood and quick- 
ens his perceptions, the thoroughness of the scholastic work trains 
his mind, the regularity of the life and the splendid physical 

training give him a stronger body and vigorous health. St. Johr 
is rated by the War Dept. as one of te Distinguished Institutions " an 
has been long known as The American Rugby. Sen d for iustrated catalogue 
8t. John’s Military Academy, Box 15-A, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
hicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. Telephone Central 3902. 


St. John’s 
Military Academy 


(Episcopal) 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly pape a 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SHINGLES. 


HIS disease is marked by severe 

neuralgic pains, accompanied by 
an eruption of small, hard blisters 
that resemble ordinary cold sores. 
On the body the eruption occurs in a 
well-marked line, on one side only. 
The cases in which it passes across 
both sides of the chest or abdomen 
are extremely rare. Seen from the side, the line 
of blisters suggests a belt, whence the scientific 
name of the disease—zona or zoster, the one Latin, 
the other Greek, for girdle. 

The disease begins with a general feeling of 
iliness, usually without any definite symptoms. 
Occasionally the neuralgic pains appear before 
the eruption. There is some fever with more or 
less indigestion, and in some cases faint blue or 
pink spots along the line where the characteristic 
eruption is to appear. 

After three or four days the eruption comes out 
quite suddenly, with severe burning pain. The blis- 
ters are quite firm and hard tothe touch. The fluid 
is clear or yellowish in color, and after the erup- 
tion has lasted a few days, brownish crusts form. 
These fall off after three or four days, and leave 
a smooth, slightly reddish surface. The pain may 
persist for some time after the eruption has dis- 
appeared. The eruption is most often on the chest, 
but may affect the abdomen, the face, or other 
parts of the body. 

It is believed that shingles is the result of an 
inflammation of one of the nerves just after it 
leaves the spinal canal, and that the eruption 
appears along the course of the affected nerve. 
There is little to do by way of treatment. The 
blisters may be covered with some soothing oint- 
ment, and if the pain is very severe, a hot-water 
bag or hot cloths may be applied. While an attack 
Is at its height, care should be taken to protect the 
blisters from the friction of clothing, and this may 
best be accomplished by spending a day or two in 
bed. 

The disease is not serious, but it causes a great 
deal of discomfort, and even of suffering, and some- 
times it has a disagreeable way of recurring with- 
out any apparent cause. 
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THE WONDERFUL GIRL. 


HE Fentons’ evening mail brought 

the first letter from Dick since, 
under the doctor’s orders, he had 
been hastily packed off to recuperate 
in the restful, remote little mountain 
village where his mother had taught 
school in the old academy, years 
ago. 

“The view is all that mother said, and the food 
all she hoped,” wrote Dick, “and the folks are 
the nicest possible. Everything is beautiful, bliss- 
ful and bully, but the bulliest of all is a girl —” 

“A what?” gasped Billy. 

“A girl!” squealed Milicent. ‘‘Do you mean to 
say that Dick is actually sitting up and taking 
notice of girls?” 

Mr. Fenton, who was reading the letter aloud, 
adjusted his glasses and looked hard at the page. 
“G-i-r-l, girl,’ he reported inwa puzzled voice. 
“Tt’s quite plain.” 

“Perhaps, father, if you read on —” suggested 
Mrs. Fenton. 

“A girl,” resumed Mr. Fenton, “whose trail I 
ran across the very day I arrived. Her name—but 
never mind her name; it’s her nickname that takes 
my faney. Golden Oriole, they call her, because 
of her fluttery little ways and her flying hair, all in 
yellow curls. I’m no hand at compliments, and 
I’m an interested party, anyway; but you should 
hear what the old folks say about her! I hear 
fifteen or twenty new stories every day, and each 
one is better than the last. She’s a little peach 
and a sure-enough prize package, that girl. She 
can have me!” 

Mr. Fenton, who was rather precise, stopped 








with a snort of disgust, and frowned at the slangy 
sentence he had just read. Milly put her hand | 
over Mrs. Fenton’s. 

“You don’t mind, mother dear, do you?” she | 
whispered. ‘‘Dick’s always been so girl-proof, it 
rather takes one’s breath, but ten to one it doesn’t | 
mean anything, and even if it does—you know | 
you've always said you weren’t going to be jealous 
when your boys found sweethearts—so even if it 
is —” | 
Mrs. Fenton patted the hand on hers. | 

“Yes, even if it were another girl, [hope I should | 
be glad. Even if I wasn’t so happy and proud to | 
have Dick find, after all these years, that that 
girlisremembered. Thedearold souls! I wonder 
what in the world they’ve been telling him?” 


“Mother!” exploded Billy. ‘Do you mean she’s 
>” 


“Mother!” cried Milly. “Did they call you 
‘Golden Oriole’ when you were a girl?” 

Mr. Fenton looked up from Dick’s rhapsody. 
“As far as I comprehend your son’s extremely 
colloquial expressions, Elizabeth,” he remarked, 
“I should say they were correctly applied to a 
young woman I remember, and certainly,’’ —he 
looked down again to be sure he was quoting 
accurately,—* ‘She can have me.’ ” 

“She certainly did,” said Mrs. Fenton, laughing 
happily. 
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“GRIP FAST.” 


HE Countess of Rothes, who in the terrible | 
Titanic disaster first took the tiller of the life- 
boat she was in, and later pulled an oar for three | 
hours in heart-breaking pursuit of the lights of a 
receding vessel, might well have. recalled, as she 
labored, the motto of the house of Leslie, to which 
the earldom of Rothes belongs. It is ‘Grip fast.” 


More than one of the family mottos to be found 
in Burke’s “Peerage,” that_fat and formidable 
volume so frequently seen on British center-tables, 
had its origin in some traditional adventure of a | 
far-away ancestral founder. Some belong to noble 
English houses; more to those of Scotland. 

Bartholomew Leslie, far back in the days of 
William the Conqueror, saved from drowning the 
Scottish Princess Margaret. As he rose beside 
her in the water, after leaping to the rescue, he 
bade her grip fast his girdle, and he would swim 
with her to shore. - : 

“Gin the buckle bide,” said the princess. But | 
she held fast, and so did the buckle; and a grateful | 
sovereign granted her rescuer a coat of arms bear- | 
ing three golden buckles, and the motto “Grip 
fast.” The earldom of Rothes is one of the few in 
which the title, when there is no male heir, 
descends to a daughter. : ; 

A Scotch motto of even more interesting origin 
is the curious one borne by the Conynghams: 
“Over, fork over.” Apart from its history, it has 
a suggestion of “stand and deliver” about it; 
besides, “fork over” is certainly slang. Never- 
theless, it arose, like that of the Leslies, from the 
circumstances of a royal rescue. According to 
family tradition, Malcolm Conyngham, who lived 
in the reign of that “gracious Duncan’ whom 
Macbeth slew, escaped after the murder with 
Prince Malcolm, Duncan’s son, from Scotland. 

At one time, when closely pursued, Malcolm 
Conyngham saved the prince by concealing him in 
a barn and forking hay over him. When Prince 
Malcolm, after Macbeth’s overthrow and death, 
came to the throne, he generously rewarded his 
faithful friend, and granted him a pitchfork to be 
honorably borne upon his arms, with the words, 
“Over, fork over’ inscribed beneath. 


*® © 
THE TRIUMPHANT COCK. 


N 1890, when the French acquired their vast ter- 
ritory in the Sahara, not a few jokes were 
made at their expense. The most famous, per- 
haps, was that of the always ironic Lord Salisbury. 


“The French cock,” said he, “loves to scratch in 
the sand.” 

Undeterred, however, by European sarcasm, the 
French army of occupation continued the work. 

3 Artesian boring, the water-supply of a certain 
region of the desert was increased sixfold. Oases 
were replanted, until now the thickly clustering 
palm heads look in the distance like bright green 
disks inlaid in the yellow surface of the desert. 
The value of the palms has increased eightfold. 
And not hey | has decay in _ this regen been 
arrested, but the native population, which is wholly 
confined to the oases, has more than doubl 
during the French occupation. Moreover, this 
pow ge population is living in far greater comfort 
and security than ever before—a fact due to the 
pacification of the nomad tribes. 

When these results are considered, Europe must 
admit that the French cock has scratched in the 
sand to some purpose. 
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AN AVERTED TRAGEDY. 


HE greatest historical events may turn on the 

most commonplace human actions. Thus, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, a wife’s 
pull upon her husband’s coat tails made the 
German Empire possible. 


The curious story is recalled by the recent death 
of an Austrian forester named Kern. The time 
was about three weeks after the Battle of Sadowa; 
the place was the little village of Pirsdorf, about 
thirty miles from Vienna. King William of Prussia 
was there with Bismarck, and they sat down on a 
terrace outside a small café. Kern saw them. 
He regarded them as the deadly enemies of his 
country. He was an excellent marksman, and he 
had his double-barreled gun with him. Taking 
aim from behind cover, he was about to fire, when 
his wife, seeing what he was about and fearing 
the consequences, clutched him by the coat tails. 
He turned to arg 1e with her; and before the argu- 
ment was ended, the king and his chancellor had 
disappeared. So nothing happened; but if Kern 
had _ been permitted to fire, there might have been 
no German Empire. 
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DOGS AND DOORS. 


EW of the contemporaries of James MeNeill 
Whistler cared to match their wit against | 





| 
2 ; | 
his, for the artist’s sharp tongue was almost as | 


famous as his paintings. Yet there is one such | 
encounter recorded in J. J. Conway’s “Footprints | 
of Famous Americans in Paris,” in which the | 
honors must be awarded to Whistler’s adversary. | 


Whistler was at the height of his artistic fame 


| 
when a French poodle of which he was very fond | 3 


became ill. The artist immediately called in Sir | 
Morell Mackenzie, the famous throat a. | 
The renowned physician was not much pleased at | 
being invited to diagnose the illness of a dog. | 
However, he held his peace, prescribed, pocketed 
his fee, and drove awl; The next | he sent an 
pe message to Whistler, asking him to call 
quickly. 

On his arrival, Sir Morell gravely ushered him 
in, and said, without a smile, “How do you do, 
Mr. Whistler? IL wanted to see you about having 
my front door painted.” 
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HOME TREATMENT. 


“T TERE,” began a woman known to a writer in 





the Canadian Courier, “here’s an article in | 
a 


the evening paper on ‘Women’s Work for the 
Feeble-Minded.’ ” 


Her husband grunted—being in a reactionary | 


mood. ‘I’d like to know,” he said, “what women | || 


have ever done for the feeble-minded?” B 
“They usually marry them, dear,” replied his 
wife, sweetly. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

etiienieilinn ad 
For Physical Exhaustion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for physical and mental 
exhaustion, nervousness and impaired digestion. [ Adv. 
: A ete tite 
HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 
To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 


| druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
| growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
isted b ‘ 


Cuticura soap, 1 dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


STAMPS  seastie siir'to, Ynid ie: 
FAMILY RUNT 
KANSAS MAN SAYS COFFEE MADE HIM THAT. 

“Coffee has been used in our family of eleven— 
father, mother, five sons and four daughters—for 
thirty years: I am the eldest of the boys and have 
always been considered the runt of the family and 
a coffee toper. 

“T continued to drink it for years until I grew 
to be a man, and then I found I had stomach 
trouble, nervous headaches, poor circulation, was 
unable to do a full day’s work, took medicine for 
this, that, and the other thing, without the least 
benefit. In fact I only weighed 116 when I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to Postum, being 
the first one in our family to do so. I noticed, as 
did the rest of the family, that I was surely gain- 
ing strength and flesh. Shortly after I was visit- 
ing my eousin who said, ‘You look so much better 
—you’re getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a cup of coffee, 
as she knew I was always such a coffee drinker, 
hut I said, ‘No, thank you.’ 

“*What!’ said my cousin, ‘you quit coffee? 
What do you drink?’ 

“*Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I am well.’ 
They did not know what Postum was, but my 
cousin had stomach trouble and could not sleep at 
night from drinking coffee three times aday. He 
was glad to learn about Postum but said he never 
knew coffee hurt anyone.” (Tea is just as injuri- 
ous as coffee because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee. ) 

“After understanding my condition and how 1 
got well he knew what to do for himself. He dis- 
covered that coffee was the cause of his trouble 
as he never used tobacco or anything else of the 
kind. You should see the change in him now. 
We both believe that if person’ who suffer from 
coffee drinking would stop and use Postum they 
could build back to health and happiness.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 














Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 


bh pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 


Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires: highest grade 
equipment and many advanced femurs - 
by nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
CE direct to you 
are less than 
heels. Other reliable 













proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S , 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
ag Price until you get our big new catalog and 
special pricesanda marvelous new offer. 
ev ing. Write tt now. 
e heels, lamps, 
and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 

ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. N50, CHICACO 


&. Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


AND AN ABSOLUTE CURE THAT WILL 
STAY CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. 


Write for Bulletin Y-124 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
at once. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P. S.- Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 
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Is Your Glove Stiff ? 
Put a little “3 in One” oil on 
fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 
“3 in ** makes base ball 
stronger and 
It also prevents 
rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
Not sticky or greasy. 


Write today for 
large free sample 
bottle and “3 in 

One” dictionary. 3 IN ONE OIL ‘ 
CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New York. . 






cover and sti 
hold longer 




















small, cheaply made toy. 





for the 
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ERE is the very best thing we’ve seen for the boys, the ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ al 
Racing Car, and we’ve decided to make it possible for any boy to 
obtain one easily and without any cost whatever. ‘‘Ben Hur’’ is nota | 

It is a strongly made, all-steel racer, constructed 
along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat tilted back, and spare wheel lf 
It is long, es 


securely fastened to the back, same as on the racing motor-cars. 
low, racy, easy to run, and very fast, being geared for speed. Especially 


suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. 


“BEN HUR’”’ 
WITH EXTRA WHEEL. 


/ “Ben Hur” 
| To Be Given 


The following specifications will 
show what a fine Car this is: The 
| frame is made of best quality steel, 
l finely enameled. The seat measures 
11x15 inches, and has a steel rail- 
ing round the back. The machine 
has five 14-inch wheels (one extra) 
with %-inch solid rubber tires and 
solid brass hub caps. With the ex- 
ception of wheels, seat and grips, the 
entire machine is enameled in red, 
with gold striping. The seat and 














RACING CAR 


Racing Car : 
Without Cost 


wheels are enameled in green and 
the grips in black. Outside measure- 
ments, 58 inches long and 20 inches 
wide. The special features are: 
Protected gears; double adjustable : 
grips, the lower one to shorten the 
stroke of the arm in fast riding; 
tangent spoke wheels for strength ; 
power transmitted on differential 
principle to avoid strain on machine 
when turning corners ; built low and 
broad to prevent upsetting. 








How To Get It. 


ion subscriber who sends us 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


The “Ben Hur” Racing Car 
will be given to any Compan- 
five new yearly subscriptions 
Price of “Ben Hur” Car $11. 








work, we will also pay the freight 


WE WILL PAY THE FREIGHT ALSO. Asa special incentive for prompt 


charges to any freight office east of 


Colorado on all ‘‘ Ben Hur ’’ Cars ordered before August 31, 1912. 





Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 











HE most vexatious enemy in my Florida 
b grapefruit venture has not been frost, or 

foot-rot, or white fly, but the - 
hog.’’ 

Florida is a state without a fence law, and 
all Florida is divided into two parties, the 
fencers and antifencers. And the antifencers 
still have it. The antifencers are the native 
white ‘‘cracker’’ population, going back to 
ante bellum days. The fencers are chiefly 
Northerners, who own orange and grapefruit 
groves, celery gardens, pineapple farms, melon 
ranches, strawberry clearings, and so forth. 
To these may be added the winter invalid 
migration. But the latter has no votes; and, 
in short, the fencers are still hopelessly weak 
at the polls. 


‘cracker 


Stock lawfully runs free. Whoever plants | 


anything must keep his cracker neighbor’s 
hogs out as best he can. The cracker neighbor 
does not trouble himself, but turns his stock 
out to feed and wander at will. When it 
comes to wandering, a Florida hog outclasses 
the wandering Jew himself. He is built for 
it, with a back upcurved like a rainbow, a 
nose like a plowshare, coarse, long black 
bristles that defy brush and thorns, legs like 
a hyena’s, and an olfactory apparatus that 
will smell a Yankee garden four miles off. 

A Florida hog’s head is the biggest part of 
him, and his great strength is mainly lodged 
in that chunk of pink gristle at the end of his 
snout. In pursuit of food, he will turn over 
half an acre of sweet potatoes for you in the 
course of a couple of hours—while you are 
taking your morning nap. Your garden will 
look as if it had been nicely plowed; and he 
will come back the next day and go all over it 
again a foot deeper. I have no doubt he would 
go down six feet, if the tubers grew as low, 
or would tunnel under your cabin for them. 

The only obstacle which bothers him in the 
least is barbed wire of the type having barbs 
four inches apart; and even that does not 
bother him nearly as much as we wish it did. 
A cracker hog is always ready to sacrifice his 
hide in favor of his stomach. 

To protect your grove, you must make your 
fence what is called ‘‘hog-tight,’’ that is to 
say, the lower strands of barbed wire must be 
buried three or four inches in the ground, then 
follow upward for three feet with strands no 
more than four inches apart, strengthened and 
held together by vertical wires wound on each 


strand. Above three feet in height the strands | 
ean be strung farther apart, for the cracker , 


hog is not a jumper. 

You will hear those hogs coming a mile off, 
fifty of them, perhaps. Round your wire fence 
they will course with all the fierce eagerness 
of the wild huntsman’s pack. Woe be to your 
grove if a strand is loose, or can be squeezed 
apart! 

As for the owner of the hogs, he rarely 
appears on the scene, except when, driven to 
desperation, you are rash enough to shoot one 
of them. ‘The first whiff of gunpowder brings 
him forth, and then you will learn what an 
exceedingly valuable animal you have des- 
troyed. 

Your true cracker never plants an orange 
grove himself, much less grapefruit. He is a 
man of fixed diet, and would as soon eat green 
pumpkins. Steady corn-cake and bacon for 
him, and there is where the razorback hog 
comes in—it is the bacon supply. 

Therefore, the only thing for the orchard- 
owner in Florida is to look sharp to his fences. 
What complicates matters for the grapefruit 
farmer is having to leave the grapefruit and 
orange groves during several months of the 
year. No Northern-born man likes to spend 
the long, hot summer in Florida. After the 
crop is gathered and marketed in April, he 
wants to go North. But he must needs leave 
his groves behind in charge of a caretaker, 
and good caretakers are scarce. 

On my return to Florida last season, I found 
that a drove of hogs had made a breach in my 
wire fence at a place where it crossed a black 


slough. The drove belonged to a cracker 
neighbor living a mile and a half away. | 


Evidently these, thirty or more hogs had been 
coming in for a week at least, and had made 
sickening havoc. 

Practically, there is no law to which you 
can appeal for protection or redress. Naught 
remained but to get busy on my fortifications. 
{ bought two new reels of the most barbed—I 
um tempted to say barbarous—kind of barbed 
Wire, and set to work the next day, with the 
sympathetic aid of a near-by grove-owner, who 
had been with General Shafter in Cuba at the 
time of the Spanish-American War. He had 
participated in the famous assault of San Juan 
Hill, and understood barbed - wire entangle- 


ments. 

We buried the bottom wire of the fence a 
loot deep in the black mud of the slough where 
the hogs had broken in, and wove and wove 
those cruel strands together to a height of five 
leet, till my ex-soldier ally declared that neither 
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Jaffray Addams; 


man nor beast could get through it without 
nippers. We worked at it, in that slough, for 
most of the day, and were as black as hogs 
ourselves when we finished; for both of us 
knew from experience that when once a drove 
of hogs ‘has made a breach of that kind into 
a grove, it is next to impossible to keep them 
out. The Florida hog is an animal of great 
persistence of character and truly amazing for- 
titude. 

About four o’clock the next morning I was 
wakened by a terrible squealing. Dressing in 
haste, I caught up a shotgun, and ran out to 
see what had happened. It was scarcely more 
than light, but the whole drove was there in 
the slough, trying to get through the fence. 
They were having trouble, gory trouble, hence 
the row. They could not persuade themselves 
that the breach they had made in the fence 
was no longer there. Again and again, through 
mud and water, three or four at a time, they 
returned to the assault—then rushed out and 
away, rending the very heavens with their 
squeals. 

The others meantime foamed and charged 
back and forth, to a wrathy undertone of 
grunts, hoarse barks and roars. They tried 


to root under, and then to push through by. 


main force, so determinedly, too, that the 
slough grew actually ensanguined from their 
lacerations. But they would not give up: 
they were bent on breaking in, and after 
coursing about, foaming, frothing and **bark- 
ing’’ with rage and pain, back they would 
come and charge into those wires again. 

It was cruel, abominably cruel, yet what 
could I do? It was my lawful duty to fence 
my grove. Ought I to take down the fence 
and let in the hogs? 

What I did was to stand out of sight among 


the thick grapefruit-trees and watch develop- 


ments. 


That went on for at least half an hour. 


The paunchy old leader of the drove charged 
round, foaming and frothing to incite the 
others. Four or five would then dash into the 
slough, go head down in the black ooze, and 
try to craw! under that bottom wire. Fora 
minute or two they would be nearly out of 
sight in the mud. But we had laid logs on 
that bottom wire. They could not budge it. 
After a struggle, the sharp barbs drove them 
out; and then of all the porcine language I 


ever heard used, theirs was the worst. One 
could have heard it for miles. 
Soon I saw a man coming over the hill 


through the pines, and he had a gun in his 
hands. It was the cracker owner of the hogs. 
At his house, a mile and a half away, the 
uproar had waked him. ‘‘Will it be war or 
arbitration?’’ I said to myself. 

Probably he thought that I was slaughtering 
his hogs. He rushed down to the slough, then 
came round it to the fence not far from where 
I stood out of sight among the grapefruit- 
trees. I heard him muttering to himself. 
Some of his hogs certainly did look badly. I 
hid my own gun, came out and said, *-Good 
morning, neighbor !’’ 

He turned his quid and eyed me gloomily. 
We had the fence between us. 

‘*Yank,’’ he said at last, **I sure cale’late 
*tis pooty nigh wicked to aggravate hargs 
thataways. ’’ 

“I think so, too,’’ said I. ‘I think it’s 
shame. But I put it to you straight, as 
between man and man, neighbor and neighbor, 
what else can I do?’’ 

He regarded me with troubled eye, looked 
at his hogs again, then at my grove. Slowly 
his gaze reverted tomy face. **Wal, I dunno,’’ 
he said, and after a pause, added, *‘I swow, 
I dunno. ’’ 

« 

And that is about where we are in Florida 
on the fence question at present. 

As we stood there, a horn sounded three 
times from afar, and then clear on the glori- 
ously still, bright morning air of Florida, there 
rose a far-borne alto cry, evidently feminine: 
**Choog-choog-choog !’” 

The hogs heard it: they stopped short, 
listened a moment more, then streamed out of 
that slough and away, through the pines, over 
the hill, for home. 

**My ole woman !’’ muttered the cracker, and 
shouldering his gun, he slowly followed his 
hogs. But from the hillside above the slough 
he paused and flung back a single illuminating 
remark : 

‘‘A harg is a durn ornary critter, 

I was ready to let it go at that. 


” 


anyways. 


HARD TO FORGET. 
06 E have been married for twelve years 
W now,’’ said the doting wife in the 
Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung, *‘and 
on each anniversary I have baked you a cake. 
Do you remember them, dearest ?’’ 


‘*Indeed I do,’’ replied her husband. 
are the milestones of my life. ’’ 
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‘Kodak Developing and Printing 


UICK SERVICE, SPLENDID RESULTS. 
| ae trial will convince you. Mail orders my speciality. 


H. Knapp, 146 B New York, N.Y. 








It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 


SNAP-SHOT ALBUM. 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscripiion. Price 65 cents, post-paid. 














This = is designed for preserving unmounte d 
photogra fhe book contains 5) leaves, % x 7 in- 
ches, anc . made of paper prepared especially “for 
mounting photographs without discoloring the prints. 
Bound in flexible Keratol leather. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


MASS. 














RELIANCE LINE. 








Abundant water for 





peo 


Pneumatic Tank 











kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


A Water System for 


Country Homes. 


Write for Our Spee 


tal Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


Headquarters For Gasoline 
Engines For All Purposes. 


62 North Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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operated by hand, 
windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, 
nection with range—for bath, 

it’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Ele 


line Engines 


ENGINEERS 
LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 Se. Po St., Boston. 
New York Office: 327 Warren 3t. 


gasoline or electric pu 
is more and more in demar 


etc., also hot water 


tric Light Outfits for country homes; a 

for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cut. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE D” AND LET OUR 
FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 
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by Edwin Markham. 10 volumes. 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe 





A dainty and handy edition, including all of Poe’s prose and poetical works, with 
numerous explanatory notes and a striking frontispiece in each volume. Introduction 
2,200 pages. Volumes, 6'4 in. long by 4 in. wide. 

Poe was the inventor and creator of a school of fiction and 
poetry that has had many imitators, but none that even the most 


fulsome courtesy can compare with him in depth of feeling, in effect 


of style, and in his weird and mystic train of thought. 
in his own field is unrivaled and unapproached 
contains Poe’s complete poetical and prose works, 10 volumes, with 
and frontispiece to each volume. 


on 


numerous explanatory notes, 


Size 614 x4 inches. Cloth. 
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His genius 


The edition offered 


The stock of these sets is limited. Until our supply is ex- 
hausted they may be obtained at the very special price of $1.25 
Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


At Home in the Water 
By George H. Corsan, 


This book was prepared under the direction of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in their commendable endeavor to make 
‘every man and boy in America 
a swimmer.” 
method has been uniformly successful 
in giving to the person who does not 
know how to swim a quick and ready 
mastery of the necessary strokes. 
of his large classes conducted recently 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in two 
lessons over 200 boys learned to 
swim 50 yards without assistance. 
This book will 
schools and camps, as well as for 
individuals, both beginners and ex- 
perienced swimmers. 

This book is neatly bound in cloth, 


contains 157 pages and more than 100 
illustrations. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .- - 
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Instructor of Sicimming 
University of Toronto 


The author's unique 


Out 


be 


invaluable for 


Price 65c., post - paid. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 
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In Charlestown, Mass., 





there stands a spice mill that has been grinding spices since 1815. When one thinks 
how little remains of the Boston of a century ago, it seems almost a marvel that the 
very mill that provided your great-grandmother with spices should still be busily at 
work to supply you. Continuous activity through a period of great change is evidence 
of the progressive spirit of the firm and of the stability that has won for its products the 
confidence of the whole community. 
Four generations of New England housekeepers have been familiar with 
i 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Spices 


New England grows rapidly—but the repu- 
tation of this time-honored house keeps pace 
with it, and to-day New Englanders know that 
the best spices in the world are made right at 
their door by the concern that makes a large 
percentage of all the spices that are sold in 
Nearly 
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New England. 5c. and 1Ioc. sizes. 
all grocers sell them. 


Among the Stickney & Poor Products are: Mustard, Pepper, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, 
Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, Marjoram, Celery Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, 
Nutmeg, Cassia, Allspice, Whole Mixed Spice, Pastry Spice, Turmeric, Thyme, Soda, Cream 
of Tartar, Rice Flour, Potato Flour, Sausage Seasoning, Poultry Seasoning and Flavoring 


Extracts. Be sure to say “Stickney & Poor’s” when you order them. 


P STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN SYRUP 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed «~ 
preserved by the Towle Process. 
FULL MEASURE - FULL “a 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 


ae an 

nd us your address and your gro- 

cer’s name with 6c In stamps or money to cover 

postage, and we will send ge promotiy a sample 
m 


ean anda valuable booklet,“ amp to Table” 
giving 33 new prize reci and telling how to 


get our fine silver pla‘ Log Cabin spoons. 
The Towle Maple Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Refineries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
St. Paul, Minnesota San Francisco, California 
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Most Pleasant to Use of Any 
Stove Polish Ever Made. 












EQUIRES no mixing. No fussing. Simply shake. Apply 
R and polish with either cloth or brush. Absolutely non- 
inflammable. Doesn’t pile up and cake on the iron. Gives 

a thin, hard, brilliant luster, beautiful and durable. A moment’s 
rub with the polish cloth after preparing each meal keeps your 
stove looking like new. Guaranteed safe. It is the improved 
stove polish. Nothing else like it. Insist on trying it and be glad. 


Ask your dealer. Screw top cans. Price 15 cents. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 














The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


i 
IIE Corona is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket round 
the sides and bottom that will cook 
all roasts without danger of burning. 4 
It is made from a single sheet of steel, 
drawn out cold. There is not a seam 
or crack anywhere for the accumulation 
of grease; neither are there any separate 
pans or parts to clean. The bottom of 
the roasting pan does not touch the floor 
of the oven, and every part is enameled 4 
alike—a hard, durable, glossy surface. 
It is as easily cleaned as a plate, and 
can always be kept sweet and clean. 
The special construction of the cover 
causes the meat juices and steam that 
rise from the bottom of the Roaster to 
drop down again on the top of the @ 
roast, keeping the meat well basted. | 
€ 





OUR GUARANTEE. 
factory, it may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


OUR OFFER. 


Price $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
4 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
TGS 8 Lh TA | TL RT LIT 


We allow thirty days’ trial. If the Roaster is not perfectly satis- 


The Corona Self-Basting Roaster given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. 





MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 
Salads Sandwiches.” 


SLADE CO., BOSTON. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[ The “Universal” Food Chopper | 


We offer the No. 1 fam- 
ily size. It chops all kinds 
of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean - cut, 
uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. 
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Given to any Companion i} 
subscriber for one new sub- W 
scription and 25 cents extra. fh 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- i 
press, charges in either case | 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. fl 

a | 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 

Boston, Mass. 

















